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ABSTRACT 

In terms of training teachers, the Ford Training and 
Placement Program is unique. It uses the cadre- model in the 
internship and placement year of the training program . The teacher 
training is focused on an attempted immersion of the university-based 
student into not only the grade level or subject-matter specialty in 
which he seeks a degree, but into the entire social system of the 
school and the outside institutions which affect the school as it 
operates. Thus, an understanding of the school and the milieu in 
which the student is placed is necessary as well as an understanding 
of the use of tools necessary to operate effectively. Focused 
preparation includes training in working with the established faculty 
of the school and becoming aware of the policy-making operations and 
procedures of the Chicago Board of Education. Cross-role preparation 
is provided whereby the MAT and MST students are joined by 
experienced teachers who have worked in the schools and the 
administrator of the school in which the intern is placed. The^ 
icrpss-role concept includes educational specialists, adult ed^ucatdrs^r 
social workers and social psychological workers. The entire 
experiment is complex, but in its complexity many different 
innovative ideas have emerged in almost all areas ^dealing with urb:an 
education. (Author/JM) 
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I "It is ironic that the.present 
J structure of education seems to 
S nrovide children with resources 
for loarninq in inverse relations 
to their needs." 

Jacob Getzels 
(Chicaqo, 1967) 
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A decado ago efforts to help education wore focused on reducing 
the teachor shortage. This stimulated creation of the HAT and ilST 
programs which became a major effort to train qualified teachers. 
Today these efforts are being replaced by other devices for helping 
schools. The focus is changing from teacher training to other 
programs designed more particularly to help urban schools. These 
often stress new organizational models rather than teacher training. 
Some examples are Head Start, Teacher Corps , and Community Schools , 
all of which are getting large foundation and government support. 

The Ford Training and Placement Program represents a transi- 
tional step in this connection. It is a teacher-training program^ 
but it is specifically designed to improve urban education. . . 
(The MST and MAT) programs could not help the ghetto school be- 
cause its product, while often being effective with ghetto children, 
was often unable to cope with the social system. Thus, foundations, 
seeking the solutions to ghetto education problems, turned from 
teacher training (sic) other alternatives. 

Tue Ford Training and Placement Program proposes to make 
modifications in teacher training in tv/b respects. It proposes 
to give different training to those planning to teach in the Inner- 
city and it proposes to train those in the various fields as a group. 
In this v/ay it is hypothesized that the professional so tratrted 
will be able to have some influence on the school social system 
and thus be able to effect some change where individual teachers 
have failed. It is this new focus which is seen by foundations 
and government as a hopeful way to help urban education. This 
focus is obviously directed toward education in the inner-city ^ 
and toi/ard variations of the traditional teacher-training model. 



R. Jerrems, C. Spauld.lng, J. McCampbell, S. Simeon, and 
T. Griffin, "Progress Report: January, 1969," Ford Training and 
Placement Program p University of Chicago, 1969. pp. 21-22. (Duplicated) 
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PREFACE 



This is an inquiry into v/hat has happened in thu Fcrd Training 
and PlacGment Program from the initial stages of its dovelcpniont 
to the end of its 1969-1970 operational yoar. The sources used were 
unprintcd manuscripts, resource papers, staff reports and minutes ^ 
committee reports and minutes , Ford Traininn and Placement Procjram 
Hews letters and documents from Research and Evaluation. Records 
based on my personal observations of stnffJn its pclicy-makinq 
activities and inrits relationships with other components of the 
program as veil as staff .member 's personal observations of their 
participation in other aspects of the nroqramhave also been utilized- 
as source materials. 

This will not be a minutely chronological report nor an in-depth ' 
analysis or interpretation of the Ford Training and Placement 
Program 3 but a record of the dominant factors that have characterized 
the development of the program^ Emphasis is also placed on the 
inter-relationships of the various components of the Ford Training 
and Placement Program from the Ford Traininn and Placement Program 
Staff's pcint-gf~viev/ as vicll as from the point of view of the 
developmental and operational activities cf an experimental orogram 
designed to improve education for black students in the urban community 
through a cadre process of training and placing teachers. 

Any historical inquiry based on contemporary events lends 
itself to the use cf a wide variety of primary resources ; howoverj 
experiences have shown that these sources are neither more reliable 
or have more validity than ^secondary sources, especially secondary 
sources based on accounts ty those people who are no longer directly 
involved in the program or those people v/ho have been non-participating 
observers of the Program. The Ford Training and Placement Program 
is a contemporary on-going project with most of the people v^ho are or 
were involved still available to give their interpretation of the 
project as v/ell as their interpretation of their participation in 
the project. Utilisation of these resources in this phase of the 
history will be in limited way only. 
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Thrcuohrut this inquiry ccnst''^,nt rofcr^nco will be mdo to 
the Cf:^drc nppronch tc tc\-:^chcr tr'^.inlnn; howcvGr^ a systcmntic anci'lysis * 
of t!)o dovclopncnt of ^this phns.; of th^. pr.:or?,m is boinn dcno by 
Rcscv^rch and cvnltic^tirn i/hich iins been bjttcr (?.b1o throug.'i o'^'^'^^^^tor 
us-;::- of thj tools of tlio soci'*^.! sciences tt oxolt-^in by direct 
observation this sogmcnt of the Pror>r"ir.i, Through empirical obsorvation 
i-^.nd by somplinaj polling, vicighinn r^nd cl^,ssifyina data, in ordcT 
to find pott'jrns of simile.ritioSo Rosoo.rch end Evr.luation can help 
direct the development of the cndre niodel in teacher trainino and 
teacher placement. 

The historical development of the cadre model of teacher training 
vjill be tiie focus of another phase of this history v.'hen the 
information from other components of this collaborative program 
is obtained. So far there has been no attempt to cell ate ^ synthesizo 
and analyze documents from these sources \/hich are the Dep?,rtmcnt and 
Graduate School of Education, Soci"".! Service Administrations tfte Chicago 
Board of Education and the- various public schools in vjhich the program 
has operated. 

The further development of the history of the Ford Traininn. and 
Placement Pronram will also make greater use of oral sources, 
particularly from the various oarticipnnts in the program in terms 
of how they defin?-d their role and hov; it developed as their 
function in particular. role capacities. The complete history will be ' 
an analysis and interpretation of the Ford Traininn and Placement Program" 
"from the pel nt'-df- view of ti/o sen'::^rate but not mutually exclusive 
areas » One area is the theoretical basis of this programs as proposed 
by Gotzels and modified through the operation of the Programj and 
the otiier is the defininn, comparing, contrasting and analyzing of 
the Ford Training and Placement Program in terms of its relation to 
historic and contemporary patterns of urban education, particularly 
from a historical perspective and its experimental nature. 

Tie documents of the Ford Traininn and Placement Program have 
illustrated that in its conceptual as well as operational framewrkj 
it is a microcosm encomnassinq the b?sic ideals 3 theories and practices 
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that have characterized American education. Tha ford Training and 
Placement Program shows the . dichotomy that exists between teacher- 
traininq tnstltiitions and teachinq in the public school institutions. 
Ford Training and Placement Prcirain participants like other educators 
view the schools as a social institution, an ancnt for transmittinr) 
culture. However, not all havu agreed th?X the relatictJShlp between 
the schools and society should be one continous interaction whereby 
the schools dovclcn curriculum nintori>".ls and teaching techniques 
that can improve education to rricot tha needs of a changing society. 

In the Ford Training and Placement Prograjn the clients, v/ho 
are the- students, schools -nd cor.riunitics, •'.r- .diff'erv:;nt in that 
they are Black and have boon outside the area of concern in terms 
of urban educational programs geared specif ically tc meet t;he needs 
of that community. Also the fact that the Ford Traifiing and 
Placement Program operates as an experimental program Within the 
context of contemporary urban cduceition is not a unigue venture. 
•Every major urban school .system has within Its opcrdtton various ^groups 
experimenting and seeking to provide the answers as to how to inprovs 
the urban school or more specifically, to find out v/hat to do about the 
cducajtlcn of black, students. 

Thus, In terms of the fact that the program is experimental 
In nature, any historical analysis of its devGlopinental activities 
should net bo InterprotGd In tcfms of succosscs or failures, but 
only in tey*m$ of what nas hanpGhed, the ideals dgvolopcd, the techniques 
cr*catcd and the imights and solutions suggested or dernonstrntcd as 
one ein$wctr to providing a bettor .program of teacher Vducdticri as 
welT as a better method cf prcviding quality education for students 
in urban schools. 
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IrlTRODUCTIOil 



In terms rf traininq tor^chors, the' Ford Training and Plnccw^nt 
Program is uniquu„ Its uniquonass Tics nrt only in the use of 
the cadrc-modol^ in the ^ internship and placGrnont yoor of tho tra.ining 
program but also in that the taacnor training is focused on an 
attempted immersion of tho univorsity-based student into not only 
.iust the grade level or subject-matter soocialty in which he seeks 
a degree in tl}e FIST and MAT program ^ but into the entire social 
system of the schrcl and the outside institutions v>'hich affect the 
school as it operates. Thus, an understanding of the school and 
tho milieu in which the student is placc-'d is necessary as v;ell 
as an understanding cf the use of tools necessary to operate effectively. 

Focused Preparation also includes troining in working with the 
established .faculty of the school and beccminn av/are of the policy- 
making ooerations and procedures of the Chicago Board of Education. 
HoutGvcr, instead of the iiAT and iiST conceptualizing vjhat these relation- 
ships i/ill be and then putting theory into practice, the Ford Training 
and Placement Program provides Cross-role oreparation whereby the 
HAT and WSl students are joined by experienced teachers who have 
worked, in the schools and the administrator of the school in which 
the intern is placed. 

Tho Cross-role concent expands also to include educational 
specialists^ Adult Educators-, Social Vlcrkers and Social Psychological 
ilorkers. The snecialized training of these cadre members enables.. . 
tho interns and the experienced teacher to understand and v/ork more 
effectively within tho entire, school social system. 

The Cadre alsr includes staff mjnib^rs. /. Hroun Process Consultant 
works vntf] tho cadre throuqhout its internship year in providing 
the skills v/hicvi iisjlp St as a orcun to operate more *jffectivoly in 

solving a school -related prcblon, Tlie C'^.dro Liaison helns provid^^^ 

res^-urces from both the University and the school in "hich th^: Cndru 
is placed and helps to resolve sources rf conflict bet\'een the Ford 




^ScH'} Anpendix - document Ay ''Sonc Descrintive Statements for 
brief definition of the cadre model. For further elaboration sec Chap. IV. 
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Staff and the Cadn, as it ocoratos vi t!iin thL constraints of the Ford 
Traininn !\nd Placement nnilsosophy. '\ Curriculurn Coordinator in tho various 
sub.joct-iTiQttcr disciplinGS ^.Iso provides rosburcGS and nuidance;, 
however, this person is net a ronular cadre n)onber although cadre 
liaisons v/ith skills in a particular discipline sometimes serve as 
the curriculum coordinator or provide the same resources that a 
University based curriculum coordinator v/oulo^ 

The entire experiment is compleXc but in its comnlexity many 
different innovative ideas have emerqed in almost all areas dealing 
v/ith urban education. This has been true not only in teacher-training ' 
but also Jn educational research which is unique because instead of 
fccusirip,^'xclusively rn the traditional subjects of teacher-training 
inputs, the achievement of the students invclvedj it focuses on the 
teachor-traininc! program. Research and Evaluation in implementing 
two of the goals of the program 3' one being to study the nrocess and 
the effects of the prcqram in order that the results may be disseminated, 
has focused its evaluation on thu- cadre midel as it ooeratos. Wayne 
Doyle, the Director of Research and Evaluation has stated that: 

After greater clarity in the project has been achieved, it v^^in 
be in order to look directly at the teaching behavior of Ford 
Training and Placement Prcgram personnel to see how hew knowledge 
and skills are actually being used in the classroom. Ultimately 
v/e must be concerned directly in how this program is improving 
the learning of pupils. Only after, it has been established 
clearly, how the pupils should be affected by the nev/ knowledge 
and skills which Ford Trainina and Placement Program teachers 
bring to the inner-city classrocm can we begin to evaluate 
th'c impact of the experiment on oupils,* 

The Chicago Board of Education too is coming to grips in dealing 
with teacher-training institutions in that since they utilize the 
products of teacher-training institutions, they can also make valuable 
inputs by being involved in helping training prospective faculty 
members. By being involved directly in the training of teachers 
it becomes aware of the on-going changes in teacher education and 
becomes involved willingly or unwillingly in fostering changes. 

li;!. J.' Doyle, ''Methodology: A Crucial Issue For Research and 
O Evaluation in Experimental Programs, "FTPP, University of Chicago, 1970, 
EKJC p. 12. (Duplicated) 
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Public school students nr:: a Is:- invclVvid in thj Prcgrnn. Somu 
participate in the Summer Programs, seme- n^rticioatci as full nivjnibwrs 
of the cadros and th.in thorc .-\rG the stud^jnts v;ho arc nunils cf th^ ^ 
teachers whc arc in tho Cadres. The students recognize thr.t they 
are involved in n tencher-traininn "oroo.rm. Sometimes they seem 
to h^-^vo ci more rcolistic interpret^iti-^'n of the social system of the 
schools as they cnorate than do some Cadre members. 

The experimental prenram is different olsr in the sense, that 
it recoqnizes that personalities are to a qreat extent responsible 
for the success or failure of an oducati^-nal program rather than the 
operational structure bcinn resocnsiblc for the failure of an educational 
program. A great deal cf effort has been expended to find people 
v?ho would really benefit by the cadre model of teacher-training. This 
is a significant factor v/hich must bo taken into serious consideration 
by ony institution that wishes to use the Ford Training-and Pljacement 
Proqram as a model for teacher-traininq. Research and Evaluation 
has already documented the effects and results of the cadre model 
'//orking successfully tvhen tiie participants are committed, to this method 
cf toichcr-traininq . 

Thus, if the Ford Traininq end Placomcnt Progrcra makes no cthor 
contribution to Urban Educaticn, it win shtnv that teachors for 
urban schr.c Is must be- highly selocted individue/ls whc arc capable 
cf teaching tho whole child\ The D'.\nrd of Education must also 
take cognizance of this fact in that current placement of teachers 
have rccognizud only one of the many criteria necessary for successful 
te,achinq and that is mastery of the sub.iect-mattur that is, taught. 
There are cthor areas in addition to that of competence in the 
sub.iect-mattor v.'hich also niust be considered. 

.■mother situati rn that dovclons as a result cf experimental programs 
is the. loss of the parti cinavvts involved in that they do not usually 
remain in the classn on. Because there is such a shortage of highly 
trained teachers who have been trained to work specifically in urban 
areas, teachers who have rGceivfd this tyoc of training are in high 
demand, .'feny move up or out of the oublic schools, up into educational 
O administration positions or out into teacher-training. This of course 

ERICV • . ... . ^^ ,■ , - 
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has both ncsitivij nnd nogatiVu connotnti^ns, positive in tho^senso that 
they nrc in a nositirn tc influence;} the wider use of the cadre model 

in the schcols in u/hich they ciro .^^.dministrktors or in the ter.cher-' 
trnininq institution in vfhich thr:\v tce.ch. The neqative .:\5nQct is the 
loss of this teacher in- the urban schools. Nevertheless > whereever 
these oeople are, they r^SQ more, recentive to nevr ideas in education and 
not only do .they cncourane imnlemGntation of these ideas, they also con- 
tinue to participate in the develoonent of them, 

Sr the FTPP by collaboratinc with the entire structure involved in 
the traininq and placino rf teachers, the University^ the Chicago Public 
School System and the public schrcls and by invclvinn as many educational 
profcssi finals that vrrk v;ithin this structure--tho nrt snective teachers, 
the experienced teachers, the administrators, educational specialists, " 
University teachers ^ principals and district sunGrintondents-r-seeks to 
provide comnlete traininn in the area r^f urban cdiPcaticn thrcuah the 
cadre model . 

The ^'success" of the pronram will perhaos not be seen by .the students 
immediately because it is very difficult to measure all areas in 
v/hich there has been a change in behavior due to new experiences. Hov/- 
ever, by focusing attention on the necessity for training teachers net 
only in their educational speciality but also through a focused and 
cocirciinatGd training program, the FTPP can have an impact on Urban Education. 

The "success" of the progrm can be measured in terms of how success- \ 
fully a cadre operates within the social system of the school in which it 
works. FTPP views itself as having a self-correcting mechanism.- Some 
participants have difficulty sometimes adjusting to a program v/hich allows 
one to "back up" and begin again if something fails. This attempt at 
pragmatically approaching educational problems is however not new in theory^ 
but the practical application of it has been somev^hat difficult within the 
urban school structure. 

Some participants accept the theory of a self -correcting mechanism in 
the FTPP, but feel restrained, in pursuing activities which theyi.feel are 
not within the constraints imposed by the FTPP and the other components 
operating in this program. Exceptional cadres for example such as the 



DuSablc, Horace iinnn and Forrostvillc cadres have oocratod diffGrcntly in 
the sense that they have utilized the resources of thoFTPP and have 
dcvolopod Gducnticnal procirams that have cr can contribute to a more mean- 
ingful learning experience for the students they teach. 

Any cadre nombor that operates within an established snciol system 
ha:< to view the system realistically. Naivete on the part of participants 
v/ho fail to view the school system realistically and who feel that if 
changes are to be made they must be drastic and immediate and that the 
entire social system of the school, must be changed before any successful 
and meaningful learning experiences can take placOa will certainly find 
themselves hindered in implementinn their educational programs,. The Beard 
of Education must also be viev/ed realistically. It does not operate in 
isolation and any nrogram that comes into the established social system 
of the prevailing school structure must contend v/ith this structure. The 
FTPP operates vn'thin this structure:, howeverj through the cadre method of 
teaciier-training and placement^ it helps to develop the processes by which 
the social system of an urban school can be bettor able to provide quality 
education for students in an urban school. 
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THE DEVELOPMEilTAL AilD COilCEPTUAL FRnilEl^ORK OF THE FTPP 

Ford Trai nine] and Placement Proqrarri began in Jo.nunry, 1968. Its 
dovolcpmant can be r?.ttributQd €6 two interrelated factors. One was that 
in January a 1966, the Fcrd Foundcition had oxprcssod an interest in the de- 
VGlcpmont of a teacher-training proqram which would give specific attention 
tc the problems of teaching in the inner-city. Its specific concern v^as a 
program concentratincj on nre-service and in-service traininn for inner- 
city teachers, research in teacher education, and imprcvement of the qual- 
ity of undergraduate instruction as they related to -the problems of 
teaching in the inner-city The Department of Education and the Graduate 
School of, Education of the University of Chicane had developed through its 
teacher-training programs ^ educational specialists programs oriented to 
urban public education. Their trainees in these specialists programs have 

most of their oracticum experiences in inner-city school districts of 

2 

the Chicago Public Schools. 

In response to Ford's interest in inner-city educationg the University's 
Department and Graduate School of Education had by July^ 19663 organized the 
Inner-City Specialist Committee. The chairman was Frederick Lighthall whose 
participation in the FTPP to a great extent reflects the dev(3lopment of 
the FTPP. Its goal was the develonment of a new perspective in the train- 
ing » placement and support of educational specialists. The membership of - 
the committee consisted at first of a cross segment of educators "from the 
various specialists training programs in the School of Education and then 
later, public school representatives. The program as it was conceived would 
concentrate on cross-role training of educational specialists. These spe- 
cialists would include prospective teacherSj administrators, psychological 



"Raw Chronology of Ford Training and Placement," FTPPj University of 
Chicago^ February ^\ 1969, p. 1. (Duplicated) 

^"III. Development of Ideas for Collaboration," FTPP, University of 
Chicago, June 4, 1967, p. 1. (i iimeogranhed) See also, Inner-City Specialists 
Commi ttee, "A Program of Training and Placement of Professional Groups' for 
Inner-City Public Schools," FTPP, University of Chicago, (no dat6)o 
pp, 6 and 7. (Himecgraphed) 
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s^cci.^lists, curriculum snccir-^.Tists y ndult cducatiMi specialists and 
cc'ucntionel rosoarchors. 

The majrr focus of this prcnrcin \!C,s t' combat the prevail inn practice 
'•f tcnchor-isolation .?.ncJ the neo^.tive conscquonces of ciefef^.tism tliat has 
charnctorizoc! tco mny inn^r-city sch'ols, Thu prcnrarr! was tr bo a col- 
labcrntivc effort of both tihc University of Chicnoo and the Chicapo Beard 
of Education, The ncnl of the traininp v/ould bo to establish a network 
of relationships v/hich ivr^uld include the educational professional 9 the 
students and the adults of the urban schoul communitVi^ As a result nf 
the various activities of this committee^ a nronram was dovelc'ned to imple- 
ment the pronosed orals of the Inner-City Sne.cialists Committee, The pro- 

2 

posal was presented to tl^e Chican*; Board of Education in January 3 1967, 

3 

and was api^roved (Resolution 67-1271-3, dated December 27, 2967), 

Thus, the FTPP develoned as a response to the demand for improved 
education for inner-city schools throuqh the training and placement of 
oduCvational professionals v;hc would bo specifically trained for work in 
urban schools. The conceptual framev/ork of the program is based on Jacob 
Retzels* article^> •^Education for the Inner-City,"'^ Conceivinr) the school 
as a social system where roles never function in isolation but always in 
complementary rolationshins to other roles, led Getzels to suggest that under 
the present traditional structure of inner-city schools the teacher is 
forced into isolation vjhich leads to consequences tliat are pervasive and 
damaoinp. He added that professionals are forced to sense problems from 
a single a.nd insufficiently comprehensive porsnective, and that individual 
attempts to create change a're rarely sunported, and that meeting failure 
the individual professional is given several disheartening alternatives: 
accept with resignation the status quo^ move from the inner-city school, or 
leave the profession entirely. He attributes the responsibility for 

^"III, Development of Ideas for D-llaboration," on,cit, np, 1-3, 

^"Raw Chronology," op,cit. p, 3, 

"Fact Sheet: A Program of Training and Placement of Professional 
Groups f or \tho Inner-Ci ty^'Schools ," FTPP, The University of Chicago, 1968, 
p. 1, (Duplicated) See Appendix document A, 

^^J, 11, Getzels, "Education in the Inner City: A Practical Proposal 
k" an Impractical Theorist,-' The School Revie w Vol, 75, r!o, 3, Autumn, 1967, 
ERIC 283-299. 
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nerpotuating this isolation not only to tho public .school systonj but also 
to thG university's nrosent nrocodurcs cf tnininn education porsonnul. 

His conclusion vias that if the schocl is to function prooGrly^ there 
must be conimuni cation botv/con thosc^ v/ho train the educational personnel ^ 
those viho utilize the personnel 5. and those who are served by the personnel 
so that there will be at least some degree of interaction between the school j 
the - conimuni tyy and the university. The four-point oroposal that Gctzels 
suoqested is qeared to facilitate communication amonq all groups involved 
in urban education. It is based on focused preparation of school personnel 9 
co-ordinate preparation of school personnel, the formation and placement 
of cadres, and the establ ishnent of demonstration and .induction schools J 

The onerational framev/ork of the nrogram that Ford developed is a tv'o 
year sequential training and placement program incornoratinQ the Getzels 
Theory. ^It has been modified to some derireo to meet the educational prob- 
lems that had not been anticipated at the time the proposal v/as .viritten in 
19G7. The internship year incorporates both the focused^and co-ordinate 
preparation of the Gctzel Theory. Focused preparation is v/hcn the educa- 
tional professionals are trained in their speciality in their respective 
academic courses and seminars inth the focus beinq on utilizinc] the training 
in an urban school. At this time there are six different traininq proorams 
for educational specialists: the secondary teacher training program (MAT), 
the elementary teacher traininq nrogram ([IST)^ nsycholoqical specialist 

program, school social wforker prooram., the adult educational specialist 

2 

proqram^i and the school administrator program. Coordinated preparation, 
or cross-role traininq, enables each professional group to gain insight into 
the other specialist programs. - 

The students in these proorams are working ordinarily to receive 
degrees at the master*s level . Those v/ho are in training to become class- 
room teachers at the secondary level are being trained in the Master of Arts 
in Teaching (MAT) nrogram v/hich is a two year. program for students viho have 
a liberal arts Bachelor's degree. Those who are preparing to become elemen- 
tary teachers are enrolled in the [laster of Science in Teaching (MST) program 



Getzels, op> cit. 

'^See Appendix document B for information on the specialist programs. 
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vihich is a four-quarter program for training teachers at the elementary 
level. The students who are nreparinn to become social v/or i^^-i's. are re- 
ceivinrj their training in the l livcrsity *s School of Social Service 
Aclmini strati on • The roles of the nsycholonical specialist and adult_ , 
educator arc relatively neu. These students are beinq trained in novjly 
developed programs in the Qopartinent of Education^ Emphasis is placed 
on training teachers and specialists v/ho will work in the urban school. 

This training takes place in both the university and the public schools, 

2 

The other objectives ..of this nrogram as it now operates ^ along with 

that of placing a professional group or cadre within a school, are: 

to develop and evaluate programs i/hich can be disseminated for the train- 

3 

ing and placement of teachers and other professionals in urban (emphasis 
mine) schools; to assist the school staff in developing a sense of shared 



Raymond JorremSj "The Ford Training and Placement Program: A Program 
of Training and Placement of Professional Groups for Inner City Schools,'' 
sponsored jointly by the Chicago Bcardof Education and The University of 
Chicago, FTPP 5 The University of Chicago^ Spring, 1968, ^p. 5. (Duplicated) 

2 

Henrietta Schivartz, "A Program of Training and Placement of Professional 
Groups for Urban Schools/' FTPP, University of Chicago, 1969, p, 3. 
(Duplicated) ^ These objectives were stated also in the program description 
issued to the public in November, 1968, by the first director of the pro- 
gram, Raymond Jerrems. He stated that four separate statements of the goals 
for the FTPP had been issued and that, "The goals given in all^the statements 
may be faulted for ambiguity^ hcv^ever, they are coherent, quite consistent 
through the four stages of development,- and if road for implicit meaning 
rather than for explicit proscrintion, the goals are clear." Raymond Jerrems, 
"llhat Are the Goals of the Ford Training and Placement Program?", FTPP, 
University of Chicago,. 1968, p. 1. (Duplicated) The difference is that the 
term "urban schools" is used in the Schwartz statement whereas "inner-city 
schools" had been used in previous noal statements. 
^ • -v.- 

Henrietta Schwartz, "A Program of Trai hi nn and Placement of Professional 
Groups for Urban Schools," op. cit. , p. 3. Henrietta Schwartz said that, "The 
term 'Urban^ also needs to be defined. The major elements of the program- 
training at the scene of employment and traininq in a cross-role group— would 
be valuable additions to any educational nrogram for any target schools. 
However, since the focus of this program is urban education, the program will 
search for schools that exhibit the characteristics of the inner-city that 
are interested in cooperatinq v/ith the program." 
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responsibility for the entire GciuccitionQl program within that school; to 

help the cadres analyze existing programs, cu.rricular texts and teaching 

materials i and to v;ork to modify them or^^^'^o develop new ones which v/i'll 

be more responsive to the needs of the students. 

The program has been in operation since 19G8 and vn'll continue until 

.1973. Currently, there have been six cadres that have participated in this 

program.^ The training program begins in the summer consisting of a six 

v/eeks training session. The program has four components: -a cross-role 

semi narV practice of nevj teaching methods, a study of "The Learner and 

Society'' and a curriculum seminar. Focus is also placed-on the study of 

Afro -American history and culture. The goals of the summer program are to 

organize the cadres and to holn the teachers and the educational specialists 

2 

in the cadre prepare for the internship year \/hich begins in September. 

*See Appendix document "Chronological Chart of FTPP in Operation." 

2 ' ' 

Schwartz, op. ci t.y p. 5. 
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POLICY Alio ORH/UilZATIOUAL QPERATIO^IS 

The orqanizational structure of the FTPP is based on a committee 
system i/hich detor^nincis policies for tlie onorcition of the program and 
the university Ford staff i/!iich dovolops, coordinates and implements 
committee policies. Tiiere are four major committees. They are ttie 
Executive Committee, the Cross-Roles Committee, the Curriculum Commit- 
tee and the Coordinatinn Conitii ttee. Sub-comnittees and ad hoc committees 
'are developed and in oneration as the need arises. One important sub- 
committee is the Planning Committee v/hich focuses on cross-cadre activities. 

The Executive Committee is respons^iblo for broad policy planninri in 
relation to cadre operations, the selection of public schools involved in 
the program and the budget. The Coordinating Committee is responsible 
for the formulation., revision or aporoval of major ooeratinq plans that 
involve the direct operations of the cadres as they operate in. the schools. 
The Cross-Role Committee is responsible for cadre training nronrams. The 
Curriculum Committee is responsible for the development of subject and inter- 
disciplinary curriculum training. 

These fouir committees, as exemplified by their membershif^ and respon- 
si bill ties 5 are a reflection and an extension of the conceptual and col- 
laborative basis of the FTPP. The Cross-Roles^ Curriculum and Coordinating 
Committees reflect through their operations the focus and coordinate pre- 
paration^ goals of the program. Its members are all university-based people 
including faculty members involved in training, cadre members and various 
members of the Ford staff as they relate to the implementation of these 
policies. The Executive Committee reflects through its membership both 
the collaborative nature of the program as well as the teacher-training and 
placement goal of the program. Its members are from aVl three components 
of the program--the Chicago Board of Education, the University of Chicago, 
and the Ford. staff. 

One element that is lacking in the policy-makinq structure of the FTPP 
in terms of its role as defined in the conceptual structure of the nrogram 
is the community component. Getzels said that: 

. . . the concention of the school as a social system suggests 
that if tlie- school is to function- nropcrly there- must be commu- 
nication between those who train the educational personnel, those 



v;ho utilize the personnQl , and those vho riro SGrved by tho por- 
sonnGl. That is, tlicro must be at least a modicum of^ interaction . 
betvioon the school, the coiranunity and the University. 

Efforts have been made from tlje very beginninn of the FTPP to utilize 

? 

community resources" but sc far as t-:\c nro^ram l\as dovoloned, community 
involvement lias been on a linited basis ^ and it has buen virtually at the 
school level only in the cadre as it has onerated within t!ie school, Sc 
in the on-qoinq operation of tho FTPP fron its inceptions to tlio present 
one observation cf community involvement has been that in terms of policy 
making: 

Planninq and decision makina procedures have left the school people 
on the periphery and community people over the horizon. On occasion j 
school people are consulted and sometime vioi^ht is niven to v;hat 
community people minht v/antj but the actual nlanninn is done at 
the University and decisions are made by grouns v/hich are dominated 
by University faculty. 

thus, although policy making appears diffused in that the operational 
policies and guidelines of those four committees and staff are clearly 
defined in terms of distribution of duties (in that the Executive Com- 
mittee establishes operational policies^ the Cross-Role Committee and 
Curriculum Committee suggests training policies and the uses of resources, 
the Coordinating Committee develops policies for implementing the program 
and the ford staff directs the program), it is nevertheless concentrated. 
With the exception of the Executive CommitteCj there Ms a cross membership 
in the other university-operating committees as uell as tlie Ford staff, 
v/ith the Executive Director being a member of all five, By being a member 
of the four committees as v,'ell as the director of the staff j the Executive 
Director must operate in a liaison capacity to facilitate the joint opera- 
tions of this program by helping to focus attention on the development of 
policies v/hich are geared to realistic conditions and to problems that de- 
velop in the training and placing of a cadre in an established social system.' 
The university Ford staff members have as their general responsibilities the- 

^ Jacob Getzels, on. cit. , p. 288. 
2 

"Development of Ideas for Collaboration," on. cit. , p.. 2. 

3 

"Progress Report . . . January, 1969," op. cit. o p. 21. 
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tasks of administerinn FTPP nolicies they relate to their roles which 
have been conceptually c^-nstructuvi but r^r^. Jofinod an<:l structured thrcunh 
operation. The staff as it operates today consists of an Assistant Director, 
Director of Researcii and Evaluation, Research Assistants ^ Cadre Liaisons » 
School Liaison, Community Liaison, Coordinator of Uissenination and Demon- 
stration , Group Process Consultants And Historian 

Administrative problems which have, characterized policy making in the 
FTPP have not changed, althouqh various efforts have been made to develop 
procedures v/hich v/ill facilitate the implementation of policies. The con- 
dition described here is still, typical of decision making in the FTPP as it 
has operated . 

Decisions iiave usually been made by anreement amonq the persons 
responsible for the nroqram operation, i'here there have been dis- 
agreements ' they have usually been' resolved by compromise. These 
compromises have resulted in-'cverburdeninn the intern and the 
budget, but not in reducing the conflict. 

Planning has resulted in conflict because it has been diffi- 
cult to establish collaborsti ve procedures. Each person or com- 
mittee has planned separately and then assumed that the Director 
or Executive Committee v;ould make a coherent v/hole out of the 
pieces . . . Another disturbing result is that interns and pub- 
Tic school people have been subjected to too much duplicated 
efforts and conflicting directions as various committees and 
. groups dealt with them directly and without coordination with 
other groups. 

The organizational structure of the FTPP grew out of the policy- 
making procedures established by the Inner-City Specialists Committee 
which later became the Cross-Roles Committee in the FTPP. The Inner- 
City Specialists Committee v/as the group i/hich organized the F(PP and 
developed the cross-role training process which is the bas^s of the cadre 
organization.^ This committee dealt with policy issues that v;ere later 
delegated to the other four committees as they developed. 

For example, in i'arch, 1907, before the FTPP was organized, Kenwood | 

High School and several schools in llocdlawn wore suggested as being schools 

3 

in which the pronram would send a cadre. This function of selectinq 



"Progress Report . . . January, 1969 3" op. cit. , p. 20. 

2 

To review the role of the Inner- City Specialists Committee in 
developing the program see suora, p. 6. 

O *'Raw Chronology," 00. cit. p. 3. 
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schools v/as later taken over by the staff with the Executive Committee 
making the final decision on the school to be selected. This committee 
also drew up a budget proposal 5 a function later taken over by staff and 
submitted to the Executive Committee for approval J 

The Inner-City Specialist Committee had also concerned itself v/ith 
the length of time the cadre would be trained and placed under the program, 
A four-year training program had been considered at first but this v)as 
later reduced to three years. An examination of the area of training v/hich 
would have constituted this fourth year has not been made; however, it is 
interesting to note that twq of the first cadres-^DuSable and Kenvjood-- 
which began operations in the 1968-1969 training i^ear, with the interns . 
being in training in the 1967-1968 school year^ have proposed plans which 
would still involve t!)em with the FTPP in its 1970-1971 operational year. 
This is also an indication that the cadre model can continue even after 
the training and -placement years. Ho specific guidelines have been anti- 
cipated for the extension of FTPP involvement in a fourth-year training 
program. The DuSablo involvement v/as initiated at the school level and 

the FTPP v/a3 approached for resources to support a proposal that the DuSable 

2 

cadre had conceived. 

By September, 1967, the Inner-City Specialists Committee had bocpme 

... . 3 ■ " " 

the Cross-Roles Committee and had begun to deal primarily with the problem 

of cross-role training which would eventually be the specific area in v/hich 

they v/ould function in the FTPP once the program began. Some of the real 

problems they identified in terms of putting the program into operation ivere 

iJhat would be the specific inputs of the Chicago Public School system? 

Would the MAT coordinators participate in the cross-role program and at 

what level?'^ This issue v/as vitally important because cooperation among 

the university specialists training programs was essential to cross-role 

training. The issue also related to the possibility of allowing students 

to modify the number of courses usually taken In their subject field in 

^"Raw Chronology," op. cit , , p. 4. 
p 

Henrietta Schwartz, ilemorandum to DuSable Cadre, FTPP, University of 
Chicago, February 2, 1970, (Duplicated) 

3 

"Raw Chronology," op, eft . , p. 4. 

ErJc ''.Ibid. 
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oif'clG'r CO uilov.' iiioifc c'iiio \ov cApcci:- 1 i^jd nr'j.'oss iona i traininn iji.tliC 
schools during the internshipJ 

In ;!ovo:nbor\ I9G7, Cross-Rolos had relinquished over-all planning to 
the newly organized Executive Coinmittee. Initially the Cross-Role Commit- 
tee acted as an advisory body to the Executive ConinntteG^ as it began 
establishing operating procedures not only for the program but also in 
circumscribing the area in which it would operate within the program. By 

January, 1963, the Cross-Roles Committee was planning the cross-role train- 

2 

ing program for the Summer Program. By February, 1968, the Executive 
Committee had become the focal noint of formulating policies for the total 
operational procedures of the FTPP and Cross-Roles began to deal specifi- 
cally with developing policies concerning. the training of the educational 
specialist v;ho would work as a cadre in tiie school. 

The Executive Committee has >eflected through its mode of operation and 
membership the traditional inaccessibility to policy making that charac- 
terized large institutions. For example^ cadre members in the first year 
of the program viewed the three major components of the program--the Chicago 
Board of Education, the University of Chicago and the Ford staff —negatively 
in that they said the FTPP was making what they considered unnecessary pel- 
icies which they viewed as being poorly planned or dreamed up at the last 

minute by people v/ho knew little if anything about the realities of an 

3 

inner-city school. Their angbr and frustration i/as directed at the Executive 
Committee since it is responsible for making the policies which guide the 
operation of the FTPP. "The. lack of visible structure and plan to cadre m . 
members may be attributed to the Executive Committee of the FTPP."^ 



For the development of the Cross-Role Training Program and how it com- 
pares to the University of Chicago's MAT Program see Appendix, 
document F, "Conflicts." . . 

2 ■ }~^^ 

"Raw Chronology p*' op. cit ., p. 6. 

Memorandum from Edwin Bridges of the Research and Eva'^uation Committee 
to the Executive Ccmmittee, FTPP, University of Chicago, January 31 , 1969, 
p. 3. (Duplicated) (The Research and Evaluation Committee has been disbanded. 
Research continues under a Director of Research and Evaluation and his staff.) 

^Ibid. 
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The lack of communication and coordination of the program policies 
have been one of t!ic operational problems of this pronramJ In an exper- 
imental program communication must include not only the request for the 
action desired but also the rationale for the response v/hich is requested. 
Othenvisej the implementation of the action requested will be met ivith 
resistance as have many requests made by staff in carrying out the policies 
which the Executive Committee has made. In most cases the. requests which 
have mot v/ith resistance are those in v/hich the request conflicted with 
established procedures;, thus, there is a greater need for collaboration 
of policies so that the cadre as it operates in the schools will not be. 
pulled in several directions at one time while attempting to carry out the 
policies of the Executive Committees. 

By January, 19G9, the Executive Committee was developing ad hoc. It 

was suggested that membershin be redetermined on the basis of expertise 

2 

with the FTPP goals. The membership of the Executive Committee has alv/ays 
been characterized by p.iople who have demanding responsibilities in many 
other areas in their high-level positions in the University of Chicago or 
the Chicago Board of Education. 

Between January and June ^ 1965, the Cross-Role Committee v/hich at one 
time was concerned with the functioning of the en^.ire Ford program became 
more involved in the planning and implementation of cross-role activities 
for each cadre. Cross-roles is designed to build within the cadre a group 
which has a thorough knowledge of all aspects of the school program and the 
relation of each professional person 'to that program. The cadre is ex- 
pected to become familiar with the duties and responsibilities of each 
member and to develop skills and interrelationships so that individuals can 
cooperate effectively and efficiently in dealing with school problems. The 
cadre by working together also attempts to extend these new relationships 
to the entire sciiocl faculty. 

Cross-Role Committee plans are based on the committee's assessment of 
the cadre needs. Attempts are made to plan activities vjhich meet the needs 
of all the cadres as they operate in the program in their training and 

Hhe problems with coordination and communication have already been 
emphasized. (See supra p. 13 and Appendix, ''Chart on the Organizational 
Implementation of the Ccnceptional Goals of the FTPP.") 




"Progress Report . . . January, 1959/' op. ci t . , p. 1. 
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placement year. Since che program operates cadres that are in different 
stucios of training.^ tlie needs oac'i at any qivon point in time are not 
necessarily congruent ivith each ccher. Planning a particular set of activ- 
ities for all cadres v/ould load to activities that are not relevant to each 
cadre's concern at that niomontJ 

By June, 1969, the devcloprnont of the cadre in terms of cross-role 
training showed that "... cyoss-rol;- activities are seen increasincjly 
as an integral part of the doveloninent of a cadre and not separate from 

'curriculum,' and the planning for and imolenientation of Cadre activities 

2 

Is being undertaken by the Committee on Instruction ..." It was suggestel 

that if the Cross-Role Committee is to deal effectively vn'th providing 

specific training that meets the need of the cross-role concepts of tlie 

program, then. it v/ould be tjecessary for Research and Evaluation to formalize 

their method of supplying data so that each training program would be better 

3 

able to identify its problems and make necessary changes. 

Continuous reorganization and reconstruction of the cross-role training 

has been one of the characteristics of this component of the program. One 

4 

of the first efforts to reorganize was in October ^ 1968. This suggestion 
v;as brought up in a discussion concerning the problems of cadres making 
use of the resources of each individual cadre member in. that each did have 
specialist training which could facilitate as well as complement the re- 
sources of other cadre members. It was felt that the group process consult- 
ant should make greater use of the qroup dynamics process to give impetus 

5 

in facilitating this aspect of cadre training. References have already been 
made to changes in thc^ Cross-Roie Committee's functions and goals in Feb- 
ruary and June of 1959. In October and ;-!ovember of 1969, the future of 
Cross-Roles was discussed In staff *with suggestions focusing on the reorienta-l 
tion of the committee's activities. 



ilemorandum from Kenneth Smith to Cross -Role Training Committee ^ 
Re: Feasible Plans for Remaininn Cress-Role Seminar^ FTPP^ University of 
Chicago, February 12, 1969. (Duplicated) 

2 

Memorandum from iiawin !\: Brottman^ i^e: f^uture of a Cross-Role Committee » 
FTPP, University ov Chicane. Juno 11, i96^. (Duplicated) 

^ Ibid . 

O ^"Raw Chronology," op. cit., p. 18. 
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I3y February, 1970, the reorganization of the Cross-Roles v/as aqain 
an issue of concern for both the staff and the Coordinating Committee. 
This was because many of the previous area in which Cross-Roles had func- 
tioned had by this time become area of concerns for other committees. Also, 
policies concerning cross-role training v/ere being made by these committees, 
specifically the Coordinating and tlio* Curriculun Ccimmittuc- ThO'-Director 
of Research and Evaluation, "ayne Doyle, suggested that in terms of the 
stages in the development of the cross-role concept which he outlines as 
follows: one, devulcpment of knowledge, skill, and favorable attitudes, 
toward the cross-role concept; two, application of the concept in the 
school setting, three^ an in-service phase v^;hich examines both preparation 
and application and moves toward improved functioning; the FTPP was weak in 
the second stage because the cadre lacks necessary leadership to insure 
cross-role activities J 

The cross-roles concept and the committee must be viev/ed in terms of its 
historic perspective and in relation to its members who in many cases were 
responsible for developing and implementing the cross-role concept that is 
the basis of. the FTPP. These people who while contributing their expertise 
to the concept of cross-role have also continued working in their own spe- 
cialist programs developing other ways and means by which their particular 
speciality can be used in urban education. 

The addition of new members to this committee also reflects the modifi- 
cations of the cross-role concent as well as the expansion of this concept. 
Hot only are representatives from each of the specialist training programs 
still members of the committees there are also representatives from staff. 
Only the Group Process Consultants, the Coordinator of Dissemination and 
Demonstration and the Historian are not official Cross-Role Committee members 
although these personnel have access to the committee. The addition of the 
Director of Research and Evaluation in February, 1970, was suggested in 
June, 1969, in response to the necessity of providing a structured method 
of feedback which viould then allow each training program tc identify its 
problems and then utilize the data to structure their disciplines to meet 
the needs of the total cadre. 



Ford Training and Placement Program, Hinutes of Executive Committee 
Kipeting, February 9, 1970, FTPP, University of Chicago. (Duplicated) 
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' The Cross-Role CommittOG is still in the process of defining its role. 
The issue of the reconstitution of cross-role v/as brought up again in 
April, 1970, with the central purpose beincj that of developing a plan to 
assure that cadre members knov/ of the particular competencies of other 
cadre members in solvinq problems relating to education in their respective 
schools J 

The Curriculum Committee was established in February, 1968. It v;as to 

be primarily responsible for curriculum problems relating to cross-role 

preparation and was also to plan and coordinate curriculum developmental 

activities in conjunction with the goals of the FTPP teacher-training program. 

One of the moving forces behind this committee v/as ilark Krug who suggested 

as early as Juno, 196G, that curriculum development be one of the major. 

components for the teacher-training prograin that was being developed by 

2 

the Inner-City Specialists Committee. 
In its inception, 

... it v/as given no specific charge as to the way it should con- 
tribute to the program. The committee in its early deliberation, 
identified as one of its immediate respansibilities, the structuring 
of such experiences for FTPP participants as would increase their 
effectiveness in the classroom, particularly v/ith respect to the 
content and strategies of instruction appropriate to the inner 
city school (i.e., more relevant to the interest and needs of the 
children attending) . 

Thus the Curriculum Committee would have to be involved in helping to. plan 
activities for the HAT and ;iST students during the internship year v/hich 
i70uld relate to curricular problems v/hich develop in the teaching of the 
subject matter in each discipline. 

The Curriculum Committee must also be concerned with other curriculum 
problems of a more general nature affectinc all subject matter areas as 

4 

well as curriculum matters v;hich involve cross-disciplinary interaction. 



Ford Training and Placement Program, minutes of staff meeting (Duplicated) 
and notes from staff meeting^ iiarch 20, 1970. See also "Cross-Role Com- 
mittee Proposal," i'arch, 1970. (Duplicated) 

2 

"Rav/ Chronology," o p. cit . , p. 2. 

Roger Pillet, Letter to Curriculum Committee, Re: Consideration for 
Long-Range Planning ^ October 3, 1969, FTPP, University of Chicago. (Duplicated) 

pn^p" ^ , "Curriculum Committee--Ford Training and Placement Program," 

EfSl^^*'^, nniw^.rcTfy of Chicago, October 24, 1968, p, 1, (Duplicated) 



Also, the curriculum material developed or improved are primarily: 

. . . intended to focus on practices facilitating learning for all 
segments of the school population. In this sense the adaptation 
of materials and strategies to the inner-city while aimed at in- 
creasing instructional effectiveness with this population may be 
considered a catalyst for eventual innovations having a potential 
impact on the general school population. 

Tf)e Curriculum Committee in its operation has worked v/ith members of 
the Chicago Board of Education's Department of Curriculum -and, people. from . 
that department have served as members of that c^ommittee. Al so r other 
public school officials such as the District Superintendent and high school 
principals have participated. 

Even before the establishment of the Curriculum Committee by the 
Executive Committee in February^ 1968, the role of the curriculum component 
v/as a matter of extreme concern for those people v/ho had been involved in 
developing the FTPP. ilark Krug i/iio had suggested the need for curriculum 
improvement to be a major part of the program in June of 1966 ^ also stressed 
at that time the need for intensive research on the content of various 

courses being taught to inner-city children. He pointed out that what is 

2 ■ 

taught is as important as how it is taught. In December, 1967, ho again 

pointed this out in reaction to the Program Proposal which he felt should 

have stressed "... that the cadre program must give EQUAL attention to 

the problem of Process and to the CURRICULAR CONTENT in the inner-city 
3 

schools." Krug suggested that the program proposal be revised to include 

the study of curriculum oroblems and that ilAT coordinators help in the 

. . ' 4 
revision. 

By June, 19683 it v/as becoming apparent that cross-role activities in 
the development of a cadre could not be separate from curriculum development 
By September, 1968, the Summer Program had shown that cross-role training 
had focused heavily on curriculum development. 



Roger Pillet^ "Survey of Proceedings: The Curriculum Committee," 
liarch 6, 1968^ FTPP^ University of Chicago, p. 1. (Duplicated) 

2 

"Raw Chronology," op. cit. ^ p. 2. 

3 

Ibid . , p. 5. 
O . ^Ibid. 
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In retrospect, in renarcl tc the dovolonment of the prociranu there lias 
been one prevailinq characteristic that is reflected in the dialogue of the 
role of the curriculum component--and that is defininci specifically the 
purnose of the proa ram. 

From the beginninc], the nroqram v/as desinned to focus on the training 
of teachers and other personnel for urban schools. Despite tin's in-^ 
tent a number of participants saw the pronram as a curriculum improve- 
ment project or, even more broadly, as a school system reform move- 
ment. To be sure, these purnoses are not mutually exclusive, but 
the focus on training requires one set of procedures and allocation 
of resources 5 while school reform seems to require a somev/hat dif- 
ferent set of procedures and allocations, *® 

I raise this issue at this time because it seems to reflect tv/c patterns 
in the stages that have characterized the transitional process of a 
teacher-training program in urban education today. One is a movement 
from the traditional departmentalized approach of teacher training to a 
cross-roles process of teacfier training and t[ie other is the merging of 
the traditional generalist-specialist approaches to classroom teaching. 
The cadres as they have operated have moved ahead of the FTPP in that 
their teaching activities have incorporated both the general ist-specialist 
approach in the curriculum materials and teaching techniques that they 
have developed as a result of their cross-role preparation. Thus as the 
cadres operate in the schools the curriculum component has priority 
whereas in their FTPP training the cross-role component has priority.'^ 
So as the cadre moves from the first stage of -the program to succeeding 
stages, cross-roles becomes secondary and curriculum becomes primary. 

The realization that specific emphasis needed to be placed on cur- 
riculum v.'as spelled out in the early stages of the program as it v/ent 
from operation and planning from January to June to the Summer Program in 
1968, In August 5 1%8, Krug stated that the FTPP proposal ought to snell 
out i/hat he considered the simple objective of the program and that .was the 
improvement of learning in inner-city schools, so therefore the prograr.v 
should be a curriculum development project, lie also pointed out that intro- 
duction of courses in Negro or Afro-American history and culture is -more 
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than a demand for improvemGnt in social studies--that it is an a priori con- 
dition for tho success of the entire nrojoctJ Hov/over, the Curriculum 

Committee of vihicn Krug v.'as a member said that the focus v/as to bo on cur- 

2 

riculum problems as thc-y developed in ti)e classrooms. The Summer Program 

v/hich> dealt v/ith curriculum in a total group seminar revealed that there was 

a lack of relevances lack or problem solvinn, and that thp discussions 

3 

Ip.cked force and were too theoretical. 

In September, 1%8, the issue of incorporating specific curriculum 
goals into the Ford program v^as discussed in the Executive Committee which 
decided to postpone, action on an official ^^tatement of the goals of the 
program.. The rationale v/as that any statement of goals implies there are 
identifiable people accountable for their implementation and that it is 
premature to include curriculum goals when the curriculum people have not 
said what they want, why they i/ant it, and hov/ much personal time they will 
expend in developing and implementing .thv:;se goals. '^^ 

The Curriculum Committee decided that their goals and procedures must 
take into consideration several factors-. They v/ere the inexperience of many 
of the participants with teaching: indof initeness as to degree and kind of 
involvement of the experienced teachers involved; the community has ^to be 
considered; the recognition of the lack of established, organizational pat- 
terns within and outside the oroaram; the limitations of time available for 

5 

both the participants and staff; and limitations of financial resources. 
Because of these constraints, it v/as suggested that the committee operate 
on the principle that objectives \/ill evolve. Also, it v/as felt that it 
might be more appropriate to .set goals v/hich promise some impact on cur- 
riculum without commitment through the total phase of implementation. It 
ms felt that the committee as it worked with trainees and experienced 

teachers v/ill increasingly learn to identify v/ays in which it could be most 

G ' 

beneficial in improving inner-city schools. 

^^'Rav; Chronology," op. cit . , p. 15. 
^ Ibid . , D. 16. ^ 
^ Ibid ., p. 15. 
''' Ibic i , p. 17. 
^i; id., 0. IG. 
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As the cadres onerated in tha schools there was a growing consensus on 
the part of some Ciiriiculuni Comniittee members that curriculum was an essen- 
tial part of the program and that unless the classroom experience can be 
made interesting and useful for the <:tMdents, the program viould bo wasting 
their time. Also, an variv-^us meuibers of the university staff v/orked with 
interns and exp:?rienc':}d teacher^ at tnca schools on curriculuin development^ 
especially at CuSable High Schools they felt that there had to be some 
statement of cominitment of*both the time and resources. It \ias also 
stated that th'i} fVi'Zl that the cir.yici;":'^:ii of/'ort iz without plan may not . 
be a woauiiess in i'.hat one or the concerns ov teacher training is to iden- 
tify problems and make suggestions for coping v/ith the problems J 

In December, I9C85 tiie CMrrvculum Coniiriittee sponsored a Curriculum 
Seminar on Avro-An:ar;ct^.n History. As I'he program developed the Curriculum 
Committee began to stabilise som'jwhat in their activities and objectives in 
that it han moved from a broad representation to a more subject matter 
oriented focus. Also^ it had developed whereby it paralleled the Cross-Role 
Comiiii ttee ' 3 responsibili t ;eSc " 

ilost of the activities of the Curriculum Committee can be viewed in 
the v/ay in which cadrer*. have dove*: oped and utilized the resources provided 
by the Curriculum. Committee. Curriculum coordinators help to serve as a 
liaison between the univorrnty tvnd the schools in which the cadre is oper- 
ating. Implementing curriculum activities can begin with a meeting between 
an individual smber and the appropriate subject-matter coordinator 

from the University. A? the aoti^'ity develops more people may become 
involved. Suggested curriculum activities may also come from a group or 
from the FTPP Summer Prcnram which provides opportunity for becoming fami- 
liar I'ith the resources of the university in relation to w '^king on cur- 
ricu1i?m in nubj^ct .irear. 

Usually tho curric^ilurii artivitiec developed during the Sumr. r Program 
are used as a rtarting-ofr point when- the cadre goes into its intc nship 
year. After meeting r.heir in;med;ate needs of becoming oriented to 
social system of the school *^n which. they are placed, the cadre usually 



' ibid ., 0. 18.. 
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begins to work on curriculum devolopiTient in those areas in which it. 
feels it can better facilitate learning. ^ The cross-role organization of 
the cadre helps facilitate a more expansive type curriculum development 
because the cadre members can use the resources of their cadre members to 
help broaden the scope of the subject matter to be developed. The Adult 
Educator, the Social Worker and the Social Psychological Specialists can 
provide feedback from non-academic sources v;hich also help in developing 
curriculum materials that facilitate learning. 

The Coordinating Committee was orqanized in response to the need for 
a formal body within the FTPP to organize and communicate the activities 
of all of the components of the program. This need v/as recognized in 
December, 1968. Ray Jerrems, the Director of the program at that time, 
had proposed that a committee be established to formulate policy to be 
submitted to the Executive Committee and to supervise the implementation of 
approved policy. Its membership was to be composed of a representative 
from each committee and the Ford staff. However, it v/as later decided that 
the. representative of this committee be the Chairman of the Cross-Role 
Committee, the Curriculum Committee, the Research and Evaluation Committee 
and the Executive Director.' 

The Research and Evaluation Committee which is no longer operative was 
grouped under an administrator v;ho v/as ansv/erable to an Executive Committee 
This vyas the way in which Cross-Role had organized it in Mbvember, 1968. 
By March, 1968, the responsibilities of the Research and Evaluation Commit- 
tee had been suggested. It v.'Ould be concerned with collectinq data to use 

2 

as guidelines for the coordination of research v/ithin the program. Later 

a sub-committee v/as to be formed with representatives from each school and 

3 

a historian to be emplo^/ed to obtain and record data. It was also sug- 

4 

gested that a non-participating observer attend cadre meetings. Throughout 
the remainder of the year the problem of the role of research in an action 
project ms becoming clear in terms of defining^ administering and legitimiz- 
ing this component. 



'Raw Chronology," op. cit . , p, 23. 
^Ibid,, p, 4. 
^ Ibid . , p. 5. 
^ Ibid ., p., 10. 
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The Research and Evaluation Committee in its operation evaluated 
the Summer Program of 1908, the cadres in operation in the school, and 
examined the goals of the project. 

In the summer of 1969 a full-tirne Director of r?esearch and Evaluation 
became part of the FTPP. The guidelines and purposes of Research and Eval- 
uation have changed. The FTPP is not being done just to assess teacher 
effectiveness in the classroom • • . but also to develop knowledge on the 
identification and selection of personnel for the program, the training of 
professional personnel for service in urban education, the placement of 
professional personnel as a group in an urban school , a case study of each 
cross-roles cadre as a social system, and a follow-up study of the cadres 
in their placement year. Because the program is problem-oriented and 
flexible, research in the beginning is applied research.^ 

The Advisory Committee v/as also one of the initial committees of the , . 

program. Its purpose was to act as a communication link to the school 

system and the university and to give advice and make recomm.endations on 

the development and implementation of the program* It began operating in 

April, 1968.^ By January of 1969, it was felt that, *'The Advisory Committee 

has not functioned adequately because the issues it has raised have not 
3 

been responded.'' At that. time it had not been meeting. Suggestions were 
made to disband the committee in October, 1969. because its duties had been 
usurped by other committees in their activities.^ 

Although the policies of the FTPP are suggested by the. Cross-Roles , 
Coordinating, and Curriculum Committees and approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee, the university Ford staff has as its general responsibilities the 
tasks of administering FTPP policies as they relate to their roles. The- - 
staff as it operates today consists of the Executive Director, an Assistant 
Director, a Director of Research cjnd Evaluation, Research Assistants, Cadre 
Liaisons a a School Liaison, Comniun'ity Liaison, Coordinator of Dissemination 
and Demonstration, Group Process Consultants ^ and a Historian. 

^1/ayne Doyle, "The Function of Research and Evaluation," Research and 
Evaluation Papers and Reports 1969-1970 , ed. by liayne Doyle, FTPP, 
University of Chicago, Ilovember 24, 1969, pn. 7 and 0^ 
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"Raw Chronology," op. cit >g p. 7. 
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The ExocutivG Director facilitates communication, integrates all 
phases of the program, selects staff members and consults with them on 
the implementation and dissemination of the program. The Assistant 
Director 's work involves budget and the other necessary paperwork involved 
in communications and the coordination of the entire FTPP. 

The Director of Research and Evaluation establishes and assists in 
establishing evaluation guidelines for the staff and cadres by which they 
can evaluate their operations. The Research Assistants act in tv^o capac- 
ities. One is that of a non-participant observer in the evaluation of cadre 
activities and in analyzing the cadre as a social system. Another Research 
Assistant is university based and deals v/ith describing and analyzing the 
FTPP in an effort to actualize the decision-making process as an exercise 
of nov/er* 

Four staff roles are related directly to cooperations. The Cadre Liaison 
role helps facilitate and coordinate cadre operations in the school. He is 
also the 'link betv/een the FTPP staff and the cadre. The School Liaison is 
a resource person to cadre members the school administration and the school 
staff, lie facilitates snecial requests from the cadre which may involve 
materials and other resources that are not readily accessible. He also 
serves as the staff representative to the Chicago Board of Education. The 
Community Liaison provides consultative assistance to cadres, schools, and 
communities as they interrelate into school and community activities. Group 
Process Consultants work to facilitate cooperative relationships in the cadre. 

The Coordinator of Dissemination and Demonstration plans programs v/hereby 
other educational institutions as well as the community can become av/are of 
the activities of the FTPP. The Historian collects and records the activi- 
ties of the FTPP as they develop. 

When the program began, the staff consisted of a Director and Assistant 
Director. As the cadre model became operational other staff members were 
added--a historian as part of the Research and Evaluation, group process 
consultants, group trainers and people^acting in the role of school liaison, 
cadre liaisons, and research assistant:'. In the second year of the program 
these roles became formalized and the full staff tliat had previously beehV 
outlined developed. The School Liaison role has been taken over by one of 

O 
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the Cadre' Liaisons. One Cadre Liaison acted as a Curriculum Coordinator. 

The Community Liaison became a cadre recruiter along with his formal duties. 

Despite the fact that there are only four official full-time staff 
positions--that of the Executive Director^ the Coordinator of Dissemination 
and Demonstration, the Director of Research and Evaluation and the Community 
Liaison--the Cadre Liaisons and the Research Assistants in the performance 
of their job do work that amounts to full-time positions, ilany staff mem- 
bers feel that they end up performing tasks which are not part of their role 
as they define it. 

The staff is unique in comparison vnth other teacher-training programs 
in the sense that most of the members have been teachers or administrators 
in the Chicago Public School System and therefore have had practical exper- 
ience with this system. Others liave taught in universities'or other pub- 
lic school systems. All of the part-time staff members are ^graduate stu- ^ 
dents with most in a PhD program at the University of Chicago. .. 

In implementing the policies of the FTPPj the staff has encountered 
the same problems that have characterized other components of the programs- 
lack of clearly defined goals, lack of , communication and coordination of 
activities. This should not be construed in the sense that the cadre method 
of teacher training is ineffective and useless. To the contrary, the model 
is a feasible one which shows that teachers provided with specific train- 
ing oriented to teaching in the inner-city schools can provide quality 
education for black children if resources are available and there is a col- 
laborative effort on the part of the teacher-training institution and the 
school system. . 

The problems that do arise are usually those characteristic of bureauc- 
racies so they are important in the sense that inefficiency ineffectiveness 
and failure to implement the operational goals can result if there is dif- 
ficulty in communicating and collaborating of the organizational policies. 
The experiences of the Assistant Director vvho has participated in the 



' This was due to the resignation of the School Liaison because of 
other commitments. 
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program since 1958 have paralleled my observations as historian of the 
program in the sense that: 

Everybody's trying very hard, yet the program doesn't seem to cut 
through the fog end be a /ijear (emphasis mine) success the way 
it seems to mo it should.* What^s Vironn? I can't seem to put my 
finger on it. It set^ms the ansv/er like the program is diffuse, and 
complex rather than clear and simp'ie. 

One of the ob:;orvations that I have made that seems to account tor the 
lack of ciear-ciit i^ucce-*: is that the- progt'am operates within the context 
of established social syctcvv: that are oriented in many cases to a tradi- 
tionalist approach to teacher training and placement. Therefore those 
social systems which have resisted or resented the cadre model have made 
cadre operations difficuVi:.. fuso the fact that schools do not act in 
isolation and even though the ties to other institutional structures may 
be invisible they are nevertheless there and have nevertheless had an effect 
on the school as it onerates and oherefore the cadre as it operates within 
the school . 

The staff meets once a week to discuss policy making and policy imple- 
mentation. Specific isr.ues are dealt with in terms of the everyday operation* 
of the prog'^s'T^* if Cadre Liaisons have problems in cadre operations, these 
problems are brought to th-^ staff meetings where suggestions are given in 
order to help improve the situation. If there are specific problems, 
usually staff members directly concerned with these areas see each other 
personally to deal with tho-j:: pro';*:ems. 

All staff members have the opportunity to visit the schools in v/hich 
the cadres are placed. There is a meetinn once a month for the cadres and 
the staff in which particular Issues of common concerns are discussed by 
specialists in that area. Iss'ies such as the role of school administrators 
in the cadre and the s-TPP, the Black-White issue, and the nature of research 
and evaluation have been discuf^nd.^ These meetings are planned by the 

James ilcCampbell , Position Interpretation Paper requested by the 
historian from staff members ^ FTPP, University of Chicago, 1970. The 
cadre models do operate and there are effective cadres; therefore, there 
is "success" but continued efforts need to be^^ 

the operational goals. ' ~~ 

Information on the discussions and topics of the FTPP all-cadre 
O stings are available. 
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Planning CommittQe which is composed of representatives from the cadres 
and the staff. 

The staff begins early to discuss the selection of schools and to 
begin active recruitment of IIAT-HST students for the following year. This 
begins about October and by April, the schools and the cadre have been 
3;. selected as well as the experienced teachers who will work with the cadre. 
The addition of a Coordinator of Dissemination and Demonstration for the 
first time in the program in December, 1969, marked the beginning of a 
formal attempt to implement one aspect of the conceptual framework of 
Retzels' proposal --dernbnstrating the activities that develop frpm the 
cadre model. A Conference was held in April, 1970, with participants com- 
ing from teacher-training institutions and publie^.school s^^stems both in 
Chicago and other areas. A Demonstration Center v/as held in June whereby 
other Chicago schools could see the activities of the FTPP. 



IV 

CADRES AMD EDUCATIONAL SPECIALISTS 

The training and placement of educational specialists arc the major 
purposes of the FTPT. This nroup of educational specialists is called a 
cadre. Tho cadre is made up of the students at the university who are in 
the training program plus experienced teachers and an administrator v;ho 
v/ork with them. The operation of the cadre in a public school embodies 
the concept of the collaborative nature of the FTPP. The operation of 
the cadre in the school also embodies the operational goals of the FTPP. 

The uniqueness of the cross-role training process is that it has as 
its goal the v/elding of the cadre into a group of educational specialists 
v;ho have a thorough knowledge of all aspects of the school program and the 
relation of each professional to that program. This is done by each per- 
son or specialist becoming familiar with the duties, responsibilities and 
expertise of the other specialists. By becoming familiar with each other's 
rolej the individual specialist is more aware of how he can draw on the 
resources of other specialists and what is necessary in terms of his input 
to make the cadre model v/ork in the school. 

The group process consultants aid in developing skills by which mutual 
support and respect will be engendered. The administrator is necessary for 
effective cadre operations in that he is the power of authority in that 
school. Without his participation and approval of cadre activities , cadre 
planning and decisions become ineffective and cannot be implemented. Also 
the administrators help to implement the cadres' goal of assi-sting the t 
school staff indevelopipg a sense of shared responsibility for the entire 
program of the school/^ 

The cadre meets each 'week to provide continuous training. These meet- 
ings are designed to help facilitate the implementation pf cadre goals. 
Through shared responsibility and shared problem solving, the cadre also j 
provides support for members who feel thv?arted by their duties or who need 
help in developing a c^urriculum program. Despite, the theoretical construct 
of the mutuality of effort that is supposed to derive from this type of 
model 5 there was some indication that on the part of the teachers in the 
program in tho 1968-19G9 operational year that the "... training in 
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group process skills apart from relevant tasks, does not necessarily result 
.in effective uorkinn relationshins .''^ 

The reasons given reflected on the difficulty of not knowing what one's 
role expectation is as a member of the cadre. The cause of this lack of 
role definition has been attributed to the FTPP staff not havinq formally 
defined a structural framev/ork of role expectations or procedure of be- 
havior whereby the cadre v/ill be aware of its role expectations within the 

2 * 

constraints of the FTPP. 

Another factor is that the cadre members sometime lose sight of the 
fact that they are involved in an experimental program and that they there- 
fore, have the opportunity to define for themselves what they think should 
be their role expectations vn'thin the informal structural framework that 
FTPP has developed. 

The organization of the cadre begins with the selection of. the school 
in which a cadre would operate. The criteria for the selection of schools 
is based on that area of teacher training in which the program v/ishes to 
focus in developing a model for dissemination. In the beginning of the .. 
program, the basis for school selection v/as that it v/ould be a predominantly 
black school 5 an inner-city school . However, other schools have been con- 
sidered that are designated inner-city schools but their enrollment is not 
predominantly black. Thus the program's basis of school selection has been 
broadened to include all schools or urban schools. 

The schools in which the cadres have operated have been all black with 
the exception of the Kenv/ood High School which has both black and white 
students and the Horace ilann Elementary School v/hich is really almost pre- 
dominantly black. On several occasions,, schools with v^hite students v/ho 
are not considered middle-class because of their status and schools which 
have a Spanish-speaking population have been considered. 

The basis for selection of a school is determined by the amount of 
student and teacher transiency a the achievement levels of the students, 
location of the school, community feelings and the degree of tension in the 
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school. The administrator also has to give his approval v^hich is con- 
tingent on the approval of the District Supcirintt^ndent^ the Area Super- 
intendent, and the General Superintendent. Once the principal does approve, 
the FTPP approaches the faculty for its approval. Then if this is ob- 
tained, faculty members who wish to participate in the FTPP are recruited 
to become members of a cadre. 

IJhile the staff is involved in the school selection process, they are 
also at the same time recruiting Educational Specialists from the university 
students in the Adult Education Proaram^ the Social Psychological Specialist 
Program, and Social Service Administration as well as HAT and [1ST students. 
Once the school has beeri selected and the faculty has approved the operation 
of the cadre, the staff then selects the experienced teachers who will be- 
come a part of the ccidre as it operates in the school. The university- 
based students and the experienced teachers come together for the first time 
in an orientation meeting \n June and then they train together during a six- 
v/eek summer program. 

Following the Summer Program, the cadre then goes to the selected school 
in its internsh'.p year. Then in the Second Summer Program, they develop a 
proposal on which they \;ill base cadre operations in the Placement Year 
of their training. According to the FTPP the Placement Year is the end of 
the cadre members' commitment to the FTPP, although two of the original 
schools that started with the program are still using resources that v/ere 
available to theru through the FTPP. 

In the organization and planning stage of the FTPP in the sprina of 
1968, the schools for the operation of the program were selected. DuSable 
and Kenv^ood i;ere the high schools selected. The elementary school cadre 
v/as slated to spend their placement year in a new elementary school, the 
Kerfoote-Vincennes School , v;hich v/as on the drawing board due for comple- 
tion in September, 1SG9. In the meantime an interim school had to be se- 
lected. It was done at the last moment and the cadre because it had not 
been previously introduced to the faculty through the school selection 
process previously mentioned exoerienced great difficulties in t!ie begin- 
ning of their internsiiip year. 

Kerfoote-Vincennes v'ould have been a unigue sciiool if it had been 
built because of the plans the FTPP had arrticipated for it. For one, the 
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Executive Conimittoe of the FTPP appointed staff meii^bers to work m\Ja the 

District Superintendent in scrceninn principals for the Kerfoote School 

in coordination with board of Education regulations and policies J Two 

persons v/ere recommended, by the Executive Committee ''^to be principal of the 
2 

school. In July, the cadre was told that they \;ould be oivon the opportu- 
nity to participate in the selection of school design, qrade level limits 
3 

and budget. 

After designating the schools, the staff and the organizational com- 
mittees began planning for the Summer Program. Three areas v/ere designated 
for training—group orocess seminars, saturation study of the community 
in v/hich the school is located and micro-teaching,^ All of the university- 
based interns and educational specialists v/erc v/hites. Also the policy- 
making committees v/ere predominantly ivhite. So the Executive Committee 

5 

decided to add nev/ members who v;ere black. And a special effort was made 
to use blacks as experienced teachers. 

Plans were also made for an orientation meeting whereby a format would 
be provided to include information from the committees on their roles in 
the program in order to generate discussion and reaction to the FTPP as 
well as to acquaint school personnel v/ith the available resources of the 
FTPP. When the conference was held at the end of ! lay, the issues that 
were raised v;cre the need to define the goals of the program ^ the need to 
focus on communication, the development of the curriculum component ^ the 
degree of student involvement, black-white hostilities, the sincerity of 
university questionnaires asking for participant interest. Host of the 
interest centered on curriculum development.^ 

The activities that surrounded the organization of the conference 
indicated that in terms of the future operation of the FTPP one of the 
most pressing problems v/ould be communication and that better coordination 
of plans was needed. The suggestions nado to alleviate tha}se problems were 
a FTPP newsletter, more general meetinos, a greater awareness of the demands 
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made on the university, students so they would not be overcommi tted. Also, 
the need v/as felt tc establish priorities in terms of the goals of the 
program and the realization that goals themselves had to more clearly be 
defined J 

Tfie Summer Prooram consisted of lectures, discussions, curriculum 

sessions, cross-role sessions and micro-teachinq. Participant response 

2 

to the Summer Program v/as ambivalent. Based on that experience, however, 
changes v-jtre made for the next summer program. Thus, the Summer Program 
marked tfie beginning of the training phase of the FTPP. 

Once the cadres v/ere in their internship year, the second part of 
the training program took place. The Social llorker ms at both the Lev/is- 
Champlin Elementary School and the Kenvood High School. At the Lev/is- 
Ghamplin Elementary School the social v/orker's activities v/ere v/ith a 6th 
grade unit that consisted of four classes ^ four teachers and a teacher 
aide. She worked vnth tvo grouos of students throughout the year in 
cooperation v;ith their teachers. Along with the teacher she made home 
visits which were renorted as being favorably vicvjed by those parents that 
were visited. Tv/o cadre teachers v/orked with the young boys and the social 
v7orker v/as able to provide these cadre members with some of the skills 
necessary.^ 

At Kenwood,. the social worker concentrated on community involvement 
with the school. The purpose for this activity v.'as to make the school 
av/are of community problems and social problems that interfere with learn- 
Jng.Wln both schools the social v/orker acted as a resource person to other 
cadref members and to non-cadre facultv members. At the end of the-intern- 
/'■-.ship^year both schools v/ere anxious to retain the services of the social 
'"S^iorkers. Kenv/ood v;anted to expand this program in order to have a unit 
of social workers.^ 

The Psychological Specialists operated in two schools , Lewi s-Champl in 
and Kcnv/ood, Their concern v/as with helping groups and individuals in the 
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schools examine their roles. Then they v/ould use their feedback to pro- 
vide data to the school, roqardinn ho*.' these individuals operate within the 
school and i.ow the school affects the operat'ionc. of these individuals. 
Jn the elementary school, thsro were difficulties that hindered the effec- 
/tivenoss of the prycholoqlcal spc-icialist. The major one v/as the way in 
v/hich the teacher's time i:- structured in that the teacher is in the class- 
room all day, thus leavinq Vittle time for teacher communication. Also, 
there was stroii:] racial czns'lor) iri the school which also hindered effec- 
tive per roniianc:D of tivi:: r.per/;:^'i5/v/ 

In both sdiool^; v.ho njycho'ioni "ja'i specialist operated as a resource 
person who was rwailable to both tha students and the faculty. At Kenvjood 
the psychological sp^cio.Tifit helped the librarian to obtain students' viev/s 
on their use of the '\\b';-i^vy Hoth O'^ the psychological specialists felt 
that membership 1ri "iho cnorc i'acllitated the operation of their roles in 
that the cadre gv,ye supoori: in shQ^n'riQ their experiences and information 
regarding entry into ^.he social system. . Conversely^ the psychological 
specialist could provide insights that helped reduce tensions relating to 
cadre operations in thi school."' 

There v/as cr\]y one Ad'ilt Educator who v/as at Kenwood. She v/orked with 
the cadre as a co-insellcr and advisor. The lack .o" space handicapped ac- 
tivities, but e niMfiber of cour,'.';:iS were planned for the adults of the com- ^ ' 
munity. The adult educator if- r.rained to .analyze the community and to 
identify the neeJa of the ::oiTiini:ni ty , particularly those of the parents as 
they relate to the education of their children. 

The DuSablo cadre conclstr^d of only flAT^s and experienced teachers.- 
The. DuSable :;adre becuM'jv:: or its curriculum activities and the integration 

of " the cadro into th'^: orKjO'-na social system of the school was identified 

• ■ ■ /} 

by the Coorditiating CcniiTiitooe beinq siiccessful . " The Curriculum Com- 
mittee had by\lctcbor air :,dy v.. it t ^ense of commitm'^nt to the DuSable 
cadre because of ^:ho r^rrri cuiur.i 'developmental activities of that cadre in 
the Summer Prograa; of 1%G v/h'ich wjre still being carried out in the intern- 
ship year. The DnSabln cadre had develouod a poetry anthology for 9th grade 



ERIC 



\lbid., p, 9. 

/I 



'Ibijd, , p. 13. 3ee also ''Rftw Chronology," op.; cit, , p, 24. 
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students who were in the Basic and Essential English classes ^ but it was 
used by a variety of English classes J 

In the area of mathematics , members of the DuSable cadre developed 
new materials to be used in the 1968-1969 school year. The focus was on 
pre-alqebra curriculum materials. Throughout the year, other math units 
were developed as v/ell as high interest games and math puzzles. When 
school began, the Mathematics Consultant v/orked at the school in the morn- 
ings, and eventually the entire department was involved in the cadre activities 

The DuSable cadre has from the very beginning made use of all available 
resources whether in or out of the cadre. During the internship year in 
February, 19C9, there was a cadre initiated project. It was a Black Liter- 
ature component for grades 9-12. Students participated in this project in 

order to give immediate feedback on the literature proposed for inclusion 
3 

in this area. The DuSable cadre also initiated a tutoring program in read- 
ing at which they worked during their internship year.^ 

However, the DuSable proposal for the Summer Program 1969 reflects to 
a great extent the problems that the cadre had itself identified. The 
proposal said: 

There are channels of rigidity between nevf staff and old staffs, . ; 
between teacher and counselor, truant of I'icer and principals. The ^ 
cadre members grew in their knowledge of each ojhers roles, but they ^ 
failed to evolve new roles or even use^i^ffectively the existing re- 
.sources in the school. In spite of the creation of the cadre and 
the resulting increase in knowledge, very little' had changed in the^ 
practical sphere of meeting educational needs in new v/ays. . The 
existing curricula, textbooks, and other teaching materials have 
not been significantly changed, nor has any program for change been 
developed. The structure of the school forced the cadre- members 
back into isolated classrooms and offices . . . 



It is unreasonable to exnectthat professionals already trained to 
patterns of isolation can in a year's time invent new ways of sharing 



Robert Parker, "The DuSable English Cu r r i cu 1 um Commi ttee , " Res ou rce 
Papers , op. cit . ^ pp. 52 and 53. 

2 

Memorandum from Patricia Edgar, op> cit . , pp. 18-21. Pamela Ames, 
"A Mathematics Program,'' Resource Papers , op. cit ., pp. 57-59, 

3 

Robert Parker, op, cit . , p. 53. 

4 ' 
Memorandum from Patricia Edgar, o n. cit ., D. 18. 

O 
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resources and responsibilities in a ochool where the operating structure 
reinforces isolation, and, v'hich., indeed forces students and teachers 
into arbitrary and diverse riroupings . - . 

T!ie Kenwood Summer Proposal also indicated the necessity cf further 

training. It concentrated on school policies and procedures, curriculuni 

2 

and plans for the 19Gi:) placement. The DuSable Summer Program v/as to es- 
tablish an unstructured "mini -school" in order to concentrate on the problem 

3 

of teacher rinidity and isolation. 

The internship year ended vn'th plans beino made for the placement year. 
All of the interns expressed a desire to remain in the urban school setting. 
The interns at DuSable remained for the placement year. Tv/o.,:Of the interns 
at Kenwood were not asked to return.^ The elementary cadre was dissolved 

because the proposed school, Kerfoot Elementary School, would not be com- 

5 

Dieted by September, 1969. Some of the cadre members remained at the 

university to complete Graduate work and others went into other urban schools. 

The "failure" of the Kerfoote-Lewis Champlin cadre .could of course 

have been anticipated in that in its initial operations it did not correspond 

at all to the FTPP school selection process model. This is because: 

. . - the cadre was placed in an urban school for internship v/here 
they had had no previous introduction to tlie principal and faculty— 
nor had the school professionals been prepared for them. The' 
following weeks were traumatic for the cadre members because of the 
black-v^hite and FT3 issues, and other circumstances that had pre- 
ceded them into the school^such as: teacher-principal relations y 
a fiigh ratio of unassigned teachers, and extremely poorly main- . 
tained buildings. 

Also the FTPP knew in October, 19G8, that the Kerfoote School would not 
7 

be complete. So the disbanding of this cadre is no indication that a 
cadre-model v^as unsuccessful, but it does point out the necessity for a 

hbid . , pp. 14-15. ^Ibijd. , p. IG. 

J. Dalton, R. DiOrio, R/ Kimmons and A. Listonbee, "DuSable Cadre 
Summer Program," Research and Evaluation Papers and Reports: 1969-1970 , 
op. cit . , pp. 4-5. 

"Progress Report, June, 19G9," on. cit ., p. 2. 

^IbuJ. 

icr.ior?.ndu\:. fror, P^trici'^. Edn?,r, o*^. cit . , p. 13. 
ERJC "Raw Chronology," op. cit ., p. 18. 



collaborative effort of the three components of the program if it is to 
be implenentecl successfully, 

During the 19G0-19G9 operational year, the FTPP had bequn i;orking 
on selecting schools and recruitinc!^ educational snecialists, i;/\T and >IST 
students and experienced. V. ; 

The entire p^^oject , , . (had) been affected by tiie rapid grov/th of 
black separatism. So stronn had this movement become that several 
schools in the sprinci of 19C9 responded nenatively to the placement 
of a cadre, vhereas all of these scbocls seemed to be receptive to 
such an idea in the snrinn of 19G8. 

All of "the university-based cadre members at DuSable, Kenwood, and 
Lewis-Champlin ivere white. Hoivever, the cadres in the FTPP*s 1969-1970 
operational year included both blacks and v;hites '/ith the Fcrrestville 
Cadre having all black university-based interns* 'Their analysis of 
educational concerns and the special concerns cf black faculties in 

certain urban schools servinq black communities led them to suggest FTPP 

2 

placement of an all-black cadre." The Horace Hann cadre's university- 
based interns viere both black and white and the Hyde park cadre had one 
black university-based cadre member. 

So the Summer Program for 1969 included five cadres, three going into 
their internship year and tv;o into their placement year. For the nev/ cadres 
"The formal phase of the Program concentrated on 'The Black Learner' and 
other issues, particularly related to urban education." The informal phase 
of the program v/as devoted to curriculum planning, micro-teaching and cadre 
developmental activities. The DuSable and Kenv/otfd cadres were developing 
the program that they had proposed in the spring v/hich would become oper- 
ational in their placement year. 

Thus the FTPP began its 1-969-1970 operational year with five cadres, 
tv/o in the placement year and three in the internship year. 

The most discouraqinn aspect of the program v;as the late placement 
of what is now the Hyde Park cadre. The administrator and the ex- 
perienced teachers were not able to v^ork v/ith the university-based 
interns during the summer training period. 

"Progress Report, June, 1969," op, cit ., n. 3, 

2 

iiemorandum from Patricia Edgar, on. cit . , p, 12. 

O 3 

Ir "Progress Report, November^ 1969," op, cit ., p. 3. 



This discouraqinn note on •,;hicli the Hyde Park cadre benan v/as reflected 
throuo!: tiie year in t'lc cnciro's cnorations rt llyd? Park. 

The liyde Park cadre did not use the resources cf the cadre, nor 
did t!icy v.'ork \/itl)in ti»e structure of tiic nronosec' cadre node! J Tivo 
of the interns left the cadre. One of the specialists 3 a social v/orker, 
felt that the cadre inncued rather than aided lier. The Hyde Park cadre 
decided to disband.; They qavo thfe follow /inq reasons: 

1. a lack of Manpoi/er to U. responsible for correct implementation 
of our project nroposal: 

2. a question of ability tc iiTinlenent our proposal v;ith a budget 
that is t\'o-tliirds of tiva requested budget: ■ 

3. a set of forces at Hydo Park h'iou School v;hich froni our point 
of vie;' impede the free operation of the cadre's internal oper- 
ations and the operation of the cadre in Hyde Park liiqh School: 

4. and a lack of coininuni cation between the Ford Traininn and Place- 
ment Procirarn staff and the cadre. 

The Forrestville cadre's aonroach to curriculum paralleled that of 
the DuSable cadre. This cadre has also participated in a variety of school 
activities and in many cases has initiated these activities. 

They have been decisive for the re-or,nani2ation and development in 
tlie niatli and art departments and for sinnificant innovative thrusts 
in English and science. In science ^ photonrapliy has been used as 
a base for learning involvement throuoh an entire process Mhich 
includes making cameras. 

Eight cadre members are involved in ithe 'Concerned Teachers of 

Forrestville.' Tliey are v/orkino in planning for a revised curriculum 

for the nev scfiool which is tc be the ilartin Luther King High School. ' 



Ford Training and Placement Prooram, .linutes of staff meeting of 
^January 30, 1970, FTPP^ University of Chicano. (Duplicated) 

'^.iemorandum from the Hyde Park Cadre', FTPP^ University of Chicago, 
June 10, 1970. (Duplicated) 

Bruce Thomnsett, "Some Impressions of the Cadre's Effect in School 
Settings: An Interim Report,*' FTPP. University of Chicago, April, 1970, 
p. 10.' (Duplicated) 

^•!e\?sletter, FTPP, University of Chicago, April, 1970. (:'imeographed) 



The Horace iinnn cadre perliaos comes closest to the FTPP cadre model 
in terms of both the conceptual and the operational gq'als of the program. 
f\t Horace flann a Rer^dinn Proqram for the primary nrades vkis set up. A 
Discipline Workshop v^liich v/as a joint project of bothlthe cadre and the 
PTA and Black Festival nronram v-'ore niven. The cadre' also initiated a 
student nevfsletter. The social worker focused her activities on the 
children 9 parents and teachers.^ Cadre ^meetinns v.;ore the basis of in- 
service training, liatnematics , readinn and van Educational Psychol oqist; 
were used as resources fn curriculum develonment and feci litatinn learning 
skills.^ . , ^ " . 

In the sprinn of 1970, the three cadres ».'crked on their Summer Program 
proposals. The flyde Park proposal \/as not accentable but the Horace I'iann 
proposals and the proposals from various cadre members at Forrestville v/ere 
considered excentional . "One example i/as the enthusiasm generated over 
the science proposal from Forres tvi Tie. On the basis of a poll of the com- 
mittee in the last fev/ veeks, the Forrestvi lie science qrant v/as approved 

2 

with little hesitancy and considerable praise," 

One of the problems of cadre operations in the schools in the intern- 
ship year is the integration of the cadre into the on-going social system, 
in-that one of the operational, goals of the FTPP is to aid the school staff 
in develoning a sense of shared responsibility for the entire program of 
the school. The cadres through their operations have involved themselves 
in programs v/hich have facilitated this goal. The UuSable cadre has been 
most successful in implementinn this goaland it's perhaps because this 
cadre from the beginning made use of non-cadre teachers in the planning 
of their programs. Although the university interns v/ere v;hite and dif- 
ferent ^ they v/ere not regarded as unsurmountable obstacles or as "elite" 

v.'hereas elitism i;as sometimes a problem for black cadre members in schools 

3 

vn'th a predominantly black or integrated faculty. 

VtpP Spring Conference, April 16 and 17, 1970, University of Chicago; 
FTPP nevjsletter , December, }9G9, January, iiarch, April and Hay, 1970; and 
Cruce Thompsett, op. cit ., pp. 7-9. 

2 

'lembrandum -from Kenneth iiarantz to Curriculum Committee, Re: Report 
of meeting [lay 20 5 1970, FTPP, University of Chicago, -ay 20, 1970. 

3 

\^ Bruce Thompsett, op. cit ., pn, 8, 11 and 14. \ 



This is slonificant in that the cadre is a product of several groi/th 
nrocGsses throughout its traininc in the. acadoi^ic year, thd internship year 
and the placencnt year. Throuqhout this qrov/th the cadre should develop 
problem analysis skills, proqran) development capacities , and ciianne agent 
poteftttialitiGs in the schools, "This progression implies tliat the nroup 
i/ill have developed the interpersonal relationships and support mechanisms 
necessary to full functionino in the traininn phase and during the becjin- 
ninn of tlio internship year,"^ if the cadre is to function effectively. 
However, if there is faculty resistance co the cadre as it begins its 
internship year, valuable time v;111 have to be utilized by the cadre in 
dealing viith this problem, thus retarding the immediate integration of the 
cadre into the on-going social system of the school. 

The placement year of the program is the most important. "For what 

is the point of preparing personnel for the inner-city if those so prepared 

do not enter the inner-city school or. if they enter, do not remain long ' 

2 

enough to make any impressions ^ as is so often the case today?" At DuSable 

all but one'intern became full-time faculty members. At Kenwood, five re- 

3 

mained of the eight. 

The cadre members are ^pperating as a cadre but they also use the cadre 
model in their relationships v/ith other faculty members in terms of school 
projects and programs. The cadres have been extended to include other, 
faculty members so in a sense it has become an "extended" cadre. 

There is no official staff member who is the liaison betv/een the 
FTPP and the placement year cadres. In the DuSable cadre, a former DuSable 
cadre member who v/as also the Cadre Liaison for Hyde Park acted in an un- 
official role of a Cadre Liaison. The meetings that Kaffie ^leaver had with 
the DuSable cadre reflect on the cadre's perception of the FTPP*s commit- 
ment to them in their nlacement year. The cadre was described as wanting 

4 

resources to assist in solving their internal nroblems. The FTPP. had 

^James iicCampbell, Personal Point of View of the Goals of the 
Program," FTPP, University of Chicaoo, October 17, 1969, pp. 1-2. 

2 

Jacob Getzcls, on. cit ., pp, 291-292. 

o 

Henrietta Schv/artz, "Progress Report, iiovember, 1969," op. cit . , p, 5. 

^Ford Training and Placement Program, iiinutes of staff meeting, 
.^^.jbruary 12, 1970, FTPP, University of Chicago. 
JL J' 



Drovided resources for the cadre in holpinn irnnlement their math and 
English programs."' The UuSable cadre submitted a proposal v/hich will be 
collaboratively funded with FTPP nrovidinri university resources. 

The School Selection Process beqan in r»ctcbor, 19C9. This time more 
emphasis v;as placed on recruitinn experienced teachers tlian before. T!)ree^ 
schools wore selected--two vocational hin!) schocU and one elementary 
school. The elementary school will have two social \70rkers. Each hi^ih 
school will have an adult educator. Tlie norace .''ann Elementary School will 
have an adult educator who will be in the internsh^in year of his train- 
inq v/hereas the rest of the Ce'^dre vnll be in the placement year of training. 

Thus it is evident that as the FTPP operates new cadre models develop. 
Hov/ever, in terms of the conceptual goals of the proqram, the model as 
originally conceived iias not been totally operational in the sense that 
all of the educational specialists have not participated in all of the 
cadres. Also., community inputs i;hich were deemed necessary in contributinn 
to cadre operations have been minimal with the exception of the Horace liann 
cadre . 

In terms of the total operation of the cadre in the schools, there is 
evidence that suggests that in terms of becominn chanrje agents the tradi- 
tional obstacles that have thwarted channe in the educational system still 
exist; iioi/ever, the very existence of a cadre even one superimposed on a 
traditional school system makes an impact in the sense that it shows that 
through commonality of effort a method does exist by which quality education 
can be provided for students in inner-city schools. Even if there is re- 
sistance on the part of faculty members who have resented what they con- 
sidered as an intrusion of outsiders, these teachers and administrators 
cannot but become aware that something constructive is being done. 

Thus the school in v;hich the interns are placed also is a factor in 
determining the typo of exneriences, success^s^s and failures of the cadre 
model. The racial composition of cadre members hrs also been a determin- 
ing factor depending on the school in which the training takes place. The 
reaction and' the type of cooperation of the administrator also determines 
the degree of effectiveness of the cadre. 



Memorandum from Henrietta Schwartz to DuSable Cadre, February 2, 1970, 
or University of Chicago. 



Interns and experienced teachers in the cadres have expressed the 
opinion that in terms of the total school social systeri tiiey have enierged 
as leaders in various school committees ^ activities and projects. Also, 
once the interns no into the school , their primary commitment and priorities 
shift to that of the school whereas before it v/as to the FTPP. This has 
led to a difference in int^rpretinn, formulatinc] and inplementinn the 
noals of the profiram amonn the staff, the comnittees and the cadre members. 
One result [)as been a resentMent and resistance to research and evaluation. 

The cross-roles concept of tlio proqrain has to be reexamined also. One 
cadre ooerated without any educational specialists and v/as effective in 
implementinr program qoals. The Social Morker has operated more effectively 
in the elementary schools. One reason being given is that the smaller 
staff and structure of the elementary school facilitates her activities. 
On the other hand, the psycholonical specialists (there has been one placed 
in an elementary school and two in two high schools) have found that they 
can carry out their role functions more effectively in the high schools; 
altfiough, there has been difficulty in defining exactly what they should 
do. The Adult Educator has been in only one school ; however, the community 
in v;hich she vjorks has had favorable experience- ynth educational insti- 
tutions so her responsibilities and role implementation may be less dif- 
ficult than in communities which have not had these experiences. The role 
of the Adult Educator is new so therefore the activities will have to be 
defined as It develops. - , 

The program is now beninninn to make oreater use of experienced 'teach- 
ers vfho are already in the Chicago Public School system. This is because 
in most cas'es their- commitment to urban education has already been demon- 
strated. Their experiences in the inner-city have made them av/are that 
additional professional traininri is necessary to provide quality education 
for black students and most teachers welcome the opportunity to get this 
advance training. Because they are already Board employees, the placement 
yediV of the program would be equivalent to a return to their school after 
a leave. 

Thus some factors seem to indicate that successful placement of cadres 
vnth "staying povjcr" is dependent on the utilizatiolfi of teachers v;ho are 
already involved in the urban school system in which the university specialist 
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traininc) takes place. This, hovvever, does not neqata the relevancy of 

the cadre model for training of prospective teachers. 

'This point of viei.' has been examined by John Sav/yer in his article, 

"ThG' Ford Training' and Placement Philosophy as the Basis for an Alternative 

Proqram to Train Teaciiers at the Undergraduate Level." Mis thesis is that 

since the standard traininn nethou for tcr.chers fails to formalize and 

systematize tho various inputs v.'hich can bo most beneficial to the trainee, 

the use of the cadre mouul should !.?e anolied to undergraduate teacher 

training.^ The methods by v/hich the cadre model can be used in undergraduate 

teacher training are discussed \/ith the emnhasis on the idea that the model 

2 

should be flexible enouoh to be adaotcd to \.'idcly different needs. 



John Sav/yer, "The Ford Traininn and Placement Philosophy as the 
Basis for an Alternative Program to Train Teachers at an Undergraduate 
Level," Resources Papers , op. cit . , pp. 102-103. 



Ibid . , p. 106. 



THE CO;!!iUNITY ArlD THE FTPP 



Cormiunity involvement v^hich ^ms to be a crucial part of the oper- 
ational framework of the pronran did not develop as anticipated. The 
community component of the FTPP is viev/ed as having four divisions, 

. . the school communities, the communities of schools to be selected 
for future participation, the larqer black community and other communities 
in v/hich minority qrouns reside."^ The stages of community response to 
the FTPP have ranqed from open hostility to the program, a willinnness 
to participate in the pronran and various degrees of disappointment v/ith 
the operation of the program. These v.'ho have viewed the program positively 
are, however, not too optimistic because of the fear that once their 

school is no longer involved in the program, cooperation, support and 

2 

university resources i/ill cease. 

Community involvement v/as one of the components of the collaborative 

3 

base from which the FTPP model v;as to be developed. The Inner-City 

Specialist Committee v/hich developed the operational framework. of the 
program stated that: 

University professors, practitioners irt the public schools and citi'zens 
in the inner-city conununity all have insightful but incomplete per- 
ceptions of the facts and potentialities of the inner-city schooV . . . 
The citizen of the inner-city community can sneak articulately of his 
own aspirations and of his hope for the improvement of community 
life and yet the i/ays of the school and its vernacular are strange to 
him and his suspicions of theory and the university campus are many. 
Cooperation of these persons in the development of a nev/ annroach to 
the traininn and placement and sunnort of professionals v/ill permit 
us to begin to solve problems of inner-city schools. 



"The Community Participation in The Ford Training and Placement 
Program," FTPP, University of Chicago, 1968, pp. 2-3. 

2 

"Post-Summer 1968 Evaluation Questionnaire: Parent and Community 
Involvement," op. cit . 

Jacob Gctzels, op. cit . , p. 288. ( supra , p. 12) 

^Inner-City Specialists Committee, "A Program of Training and Placement 
of Professional Groups in Inner-City Schools, 1957," op. cit ., p. 5. 



The development of the proposal which eventually became the FTPP 

beoan in June, 1966. The Chncaqo Doard of Education was informed of 

the proposal in January, 1967 and a request v/as made to have Chicacio 

Board Personnel on the Planninn CommitteeJ In ilarch two neople from 

2 

the Board v^ero put on tlic Planning Committee. At. this time, the Inner- 
City Specialist Committee v/ere in the process of . requesting com- 
munity organization personnel to join the committee even though specific 

school neiqhborhoods to be involved in this project have not yet been 
3 

determined." 

In April, 19G8, a suggestion to include community neople and com- 
munity agency representatives v/as made in an Advisory Committee meeting 

but no action v/as taken. ^ Later in April, the Director reported that 

5 

planning for the orientation of community people was underway. One plan 

that i7as proposed by the Director was the establishing of a pre-school 

ft 

program. It was hoped that this project vjould involve the community. 

This proposal regarding a pre-school program has been suggested earlier. 

The purpose was to provide continuity in primary grade experiences but 

7 

this proposal v^as never built into the^program. 

Throughout the operation of the, program, "The involvement of parents 
and community persons has been minimal, which may be attributed, in part, 
to the fact that the cormiunity's role in the program was not clearly 

defined." Attempts have been made by the program to involve the com- 

9 

munity and the need for community participation was recognized. However, 

the community oarticipation whicli has existed has been on the cadre level 

10 

rather than on the policy making committee levels. 



^"Raw Chronology," op. cit . , p. 3. 
22 
Ibid.. 

3 

Irvnor-City Specialist Committee, "Programs . . . 1967," d. 2. 

"R?.w Chronology," o n. c i t. , p. 7. 

Icid . 
^Ibid., p. 8. 
^Ibid. , p. 7. ' 
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• Mcporandum fron P-'trici^^ Ed^^r, on> ci t . > p. 25. 
9 

"Raw Chronology, " op. c1t . , p. 8. 

Q ^^Raymond Jerrems, et. a1 . , "Progress Report, January, 1969," op> cit . 
ERIC^ ^ and 5. Also, "Raw Chronology," o p. cit ;vi>^pp. 20-21. 
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"Atvenipts v/ere made to 'involve' the community (primarily parents) 

in the first summer prociram: however, because of the differing sets 

of expectations held by parents and other participants, these efforts 

v/ere somewhat less successful."^ One of the attempts made by the FTPP 

to involve the community was a Community Saturation Program. This v/as 

to be part of the summer trainina pronram for the cadres. The DuSable 

cadre planned and gave four breakfasts for parents in the community. 

The cadre had the assistance of five community people v/ho participated 

in the caare meetings until, . , after the third week, the community 

people participated little beyond simply attendino and sittino on the 

periphery of t!iG group."* They, did, however, point out- that schools and . 

3 

commumty agencies make promises and rarely live up to them. The Kenwood 
cadre helped to oraanizo parents and community agencies to establish a 
coffee house proqram whereby students and teachers could meet informally. 
During its operation it was considered successful. 

The Kerfoot corrmunity \jas involved with the FTPP, They v/ere concerned 
with the nature of the^FTPP's relation to the Board of Education. They ob- 
jected to the principal that had been selected for the school who was vihite. 

On the part of the FTPP, there v/as the acknowledgement of "... the 

- 5 

validity of black unwillingness to be nuinea pigs." 

In the Summer Program, 1968, the "Kerf opte-Vincennes" cadre requested 
the Executive Committee to give them information on identifying the legi- 
timate voices in the community, and on no*/ the community would achieve a 
formal legitimate role in the FTPP. The suggestion that a task force be^ 
organized to identify or define the community-school -university roles, 
responsibilities and rel^ations-^ 



ilemorandum from Patricia Edgar, op. cit ., pp. 25-26. 

. ^Ted Ueldi, "The DuSable Cadre of the FTPP: An Observer's Report of 
Its-Growth and Hetabolism./' FTPP, University of Chicago, February 12, 1969, p. 

^Ibid. 
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Hemorandum from Patricia Edgar, op. cit ., p. 26. : omorGndum from 
Taylor Griffin, R(>: Cadre Community Activities, FTPP, University of Chicago, 
Decem'ber 4, 10C9. ' 

5 

"RuW Chronology," op. ci t. , np. 13 and 14. 
O „ • ^Ibid., D. 14. 



The Horace iiann cadre has made great effort to work V'ith the com- 
munity. "Durinq the FTPP introduction to the Horace iiann School community^ 
a oreat deal of overt hostility existed between the community and the school • 
However, both responded favorably to the idea of the FTPP cioing into 
ilann • • • There have been difficulties and conflicts but cadre- 
community relations continue to improve. The Forrestville cadre has not 
been involved in the community 1n any oroanized activity per se. The Hyde . 
Park cadre had community representatives, but the participation of some of 
them v/as through the Hoodlav/n Experimental Schools Pronram; thus there ivas 
no real active involvement with the community, * 



fiemorandum from Taylor Griffin, op, cit . and *'A Community Representative's 
View of the Cadre: An Interview," as told by Lester Bell to Sandra ilcClenney 
(Tolbert), Resource Book , op, cit ,, PP. 69-73. 

^Ibid. 
3 

Bruce Thompsettj op. ci t . ^ p. 11. 
^'Ibid., p. 14, 
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VI 

THE CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION AND FTPP 
THE UHIVERSITY OF CtilCAGO 



The Chicago Board of Education became involved in the FTPP in the 

third phase of the planning. The first stane v;as the conception of the 

idea of a teacher-trainino program v/hich v/ould address itself to the 

educational problems of the inner-city. This stage involved both the 

University of Chicago and the Ford Foundation. Poald Campbell, Dean of 

the Graduate School of Education and Chairman of the Deoartment of Education, 

1 

was one of the central figures in this stage. 

The second stage v/as the development of both a conceptual and opera- 
tional framev/oric of a teacher-training program v/hich v/ould meet the needs 
of a teacher-training program that would focus on the education of students 
in the inner-city. The proposal v;as develoned by the Inner-City Specialists 
Committee and formalized.. by Jacob Getzels in a paper entitledg '^Education 
for the Inner-City: A Co-ordinated Program of Training /Intervention and 
Research." The central figure in this stage v;as Frederick Lighthall, 

Associate Professor in the Department of Education, v/ho v/as Chairman of 

2 

the Inner-City Specialists Committee. 

Since implementation of the program v/as contingent on the collaboration 
of resources of both the University of Chicago and the Chicago Board of 
Education^ it v/as necessary to secure the interest of the Board in terms of 
the degree of their commitment to the program before the university submitted 
the proposal to the Ford Foundation. This v.'as done in January^ 19G7, at a 
meeting in which Roald Campbell , Frederick Lighthall, James Redmond , General 
Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools , and other educators v/ere present* 

Central to this discussion v/ere the probabilities' of successful imple- 
mentation of the program in the Chicago Public School system in terms of 
and in relation to its organizational structure and its educational pro- 
grams. Contingent to the successful operation of the program v/as that 

^"Pvavs' Chronology," op. cit . , p. 1. 

^ Ibid ., pp. 1-3. 
3 

Ibid., p. 3 and Frederick Liqhthall, Report on a meeting v/ith 
James Redmond, FTPP^ University of Chicago, 19G7, (Typewritten) 
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implementation of it in Chicaqo Public Schools. '/ould necessitate the 
development of new role relationships iMthin the entire matrix in v/hich 
the school system operated J 

One of the issues discussed in relation to the FTPP was the role of 
the administrator in decis^ion maki,,no in that instead of the administrator 
making unilateral decisions when he v^ants something done, he would involve 
other people and involve them lonn enounh to let the slov/ process of a 
nroup tako its course and not r?et impatient half-i/ay and seize control aqaln. 

In discussinn cross-role training^ the point v/as brought out that 

the emphasis on this type of traininn was not to train personalities ^ but 

to put people into an entirely new situation and have them work together 

in ways that they have not worked before, that tliis would be the catalyst 

to change them. And then after training, after working together, they 

will have v/hat it takes to make change. What the program u'ould do in 

relationship to readinn was also discussed as well as the response of the 

2 

program to community expectations of it. 

In [iarchj 1967, two people from the Chicago Public School system be- 
. • 3 
came members of the Planning Committee. In liovember, 1967 5 a Board of 

Education member became a member of the Executive Committee and in December, 
1967 p a person from the board v;as put on the Advisory Committee, In 
December, the Board of Education approved the FTPP. 

Thus, there have been three years of collaborative effort between the . 
Chicago Board of Education and the FTPP. A pattern of complex relationships 
have been established betv/een the university FTPP and the Chicago City 
Public Schools. These layers of relationship are criss-crossed by a net- 
work of line and staff distinctions in the board which have involved the 
Assistant Superintendent for Personnel, the Vice-Chairman of the ^oard of 
Examiners, the Secretary of the Board of Examinee's, the Area A Associate 
Superintendent, the Assistant Superintendent of Schools ii] Pupil Personnel 
Services and Special Education, the Director of Social Work in the Bureau 
of Pupil. Personnel for nvoa A, the District Su-orintrnd^Trt,- -PersonneV^f^^ 



Frederick Lighthall, "Pveport," op. cit ., p. 8. 
Ibid ., pp. 9-10. 

•'Rav/ Chronology,'* op. cit . , p. 3. 



the Department of Curriculum and hinh school and elementary school ^ 
principals.^ \ 

In a letter to the FTPP, tiic General SuDerintendent sciic! tiiat tiie 
board of Education had learnod ct orcat dofll froir the prograii. Me said: 

/' useful start has bceii made in the devclonrrient of a ncu' approach 
to the trainino of urhan. educators . lore snecifically the nroorern 
iias made tlie public^^schooV ncrsonnel avaro of tlic ivnportance of inter- 
personal relations and mutual supports in any efforts seekinc to 
nrovide positive experiences for berjinninn teachers ip^thc'^school . 
Pas 5 inn a certification examination does net insure t^iat ipne is 
automatically able to function as a teacher or princinal." 

Other areas in ivhich the ^eard of Education has v/orked ivith the FTPP 

is in curriculuHu Cadre -/or!: in curriculum development iias been supported 

by the Chicane Board of Education. ; Ion-quota positions have been provided 

to free teachers from classrooms to conduct a specialized readinn pronram 

at Horace .'iann School. Also, a matchinn funds arranpement v?as developed 

v'hereby both' the FTPP and the Chicaqo Beard of l-ducation contributed monies 

to facilitate the in-service development of a pronram in Black Literature 

at DuSable High School as I'ell as in the development of basic and essential 

math material. Tlie same tliinn v'as done iii institutinp an Adult Education 

3 

Prograrn at Ker.v/ood i;hich is uo\: supported by the Ccard of liducatlcn. 

T.ho board has also provided the means of securinn positions for the 
cadre in tl)e cooperatinn sctiools, pays the salaries of the ."AT and "ST 
interns durin*^ their intern year. Tvo nev; Positions iiavo been established 
by the board^-tliat of Adult Educator and School Social *!orker. ' 

The University of Chicane iias also been affected by its. relationship 
vjith the FTPP. "It is one thinn for academics to declare that they wish 
to do more in teacher education for the inner-city; it is quite another 

"''•Prooress Renort, vlune, 1X9,'' op. cit.^ n. 4. 

(Mj' • 

^ ^FTPP, "Relations in'tli tho ".card of Education and FTPP," FTPP, University 
of Chicano, ir70. Janos F. Redmond -^p'' C'lrtij n. " luicK, ''T'-, P'^rd Tr^inin" 
■".Rd c'.n r.t Prrr^r '-r- -nd fr C ic^n '■'.;-";-]V '^c.'""^!'^, J^\^^rc__2z2liLl.^> 
on. cit . . nn. 7-13. 

'^"nel-^tions .'-'ith the Board of Education and FJPP," op. cit ., nn. 3-^. 

Ibid. 
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thing to actually v/ork at it as has been reouired in tlie Ford program.'*^ 
University faculty ricmLers '..'ho arc directly involved in the nronran as 
v/ell as others wlio arc^ related to it or interested in it offer their ser- 
vices to the proorair. Faculty rentiers in the area of readino^ social ser- 
vices, child develonment, adult education and others v/ho are interested * 

in urban education, research^ and evaluation have contributed valuable 

2 

inputs to the develonnent of the pronram. 

Experience i/ith the FTPP has focused the university's attention on the 
need to establis!) proorains for oxnerienced teachers vho want retraininq. 
AISO5 tiio cross-role method of teacher trainino^ use of special resources, 
and the retraining concent in the operation of the cadre have been in- 
corporated in the plannino and innlementation of otiier university traininq 
programs and proposals such as the Trainino of Teachers of Teachers Program^ 
the Teacher Leadership Traininq Pronosal and the ilational Task Force on 
Geography in Urban High Schools Proposal. 

The 'lidvest Administration Center has introduced a special doctoral 
nrogram for urban administrators in the inner-city. Administration interns 
in the ilAC have v/orked as Cadre Liaisons in the FTPP: whereas in 1968, 
the i;AC had only two oeoole who \/ere interested at that point in the FTPP 

3 

and that there v?ore no 'in-basket' techniques for 'inner-city' situations. 
The fourth qo^,l. of the FTPP is the demonstration and dissemination of 
the nev; curricuiar naterial and methods especially relevant to the inner- 
city schools. The infornation and techniques ti^at have been developed 
have and v;ill be disseminated through conferences, workshops and articles 
by the participants who were involved in developing them. 

Dissemination and Demonstration is a complex activity because the 
coordinator must be attuned to v:hat is beini done in the cadres and then 
formulate ways in which this information can be shared with public schools 
botti in Chicago and outside of Chicago as well as with teacher-training 
institutions. 



Roald Campbell 3 "The Ford Training and Placement Program and the 
University of Chicago j'' Resource Papers ^ on> cit . , n. 3. 

^"Relations vnth the Coard of Education and FTPP," op. cit . , np. 5 and 

"Ra\; Chronology p*' op. cit . , p. 10. 
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Dhere is the FTPP qoi nn? For the first tine since its inception 
the FTPP I'ill have scp'G dcnree of continuity in staff i;ith the Executive 
Director continuing into her second year. Research and Evaluation v/ill 
also continue into tiie second year v.'ith its sane director. Plans for 
the Summer Proqram have been rade vith attempts to build in self-corroctinr; 
controls thereby greater freedom is allov;ed in makinq greater uses of 
training resources. Attempts are being made to pyramid resources by 
giving continuing sunnort to -forrestvi llOp DuSable, and Horace 'lann. In 
the 1970-VJ71 school year Ford '/ill go into t\!0 hinh schoclSo Simeon and 
Dunbar (both vocational high schools) and one elementary school , Cornell. 
Demonstration and Dissemination rn"ll be increased in the 1970-1971 school 
year. Consideration is also being niven as to the type of sunport and 
resources— both human and financial--to teacher-trainino institutions and 
school systems that v/ish to model their programs after Ford. Already 
t\/o requests liave come from educational institutions in Philadelphia and 
Boston which are basing their nrograms on the cadre model. In planning 
for the 1971-1972 school year^ there v/ill perhaps be ti/o elementary school ■ 
cadres and one high school cadre. This focus on the elementary schools 
is one response to data from Research and Evaluation in terms of implementing 
tliG goals of FTPP. 
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APPENDIX A 



SOME DESCRIPTIVE STATEMENTS* 



Tin's was v;ritten in 1968; hou'cver, the descriotion is still applicable 
to the FTPP as it operates today. 
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The cioal of the Ford Training and Placonent Program is inprovod 
education in inner-city schools . It assunies t!iat oducation can 
be i nip roved if: 

1, Educators have traininn in the problcns of the inner-city school 

2, Educators v/ork as a team, not in isolation, to solve problems. 

Vac Ford Training and Placement Pronrari will try to do these tv^o things 
in a threcj-year period. 



YEAH I 
^(fall, wjnterj spring) 

Students are 
trained in 
their 
specialty. 



EXPEfaEilCEU 
EDUCATORS 



YEAR II (first summer, fall, v/inter) 
(Snrinn) Second Summer, A cadre, or 
group, including experienced educators 
and students enter the school and . 
are trained in 

1, Special problems of the 
inner-city 

2, Understanding each other's jobs 

3, 'forking as a group 

4, Examining and imnrovtng 
curriculum 



THE SCHOOL 



ERIC 



YEAR III: The cadre \/orks independently as an official 
part of the school staff to solve problems. The training 
staff finds out how i/cll they have done and hov; to improve 
tlie prograp for ottier cadres to be trained. 



^ 



i 
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TflE CADRE: FOR^IATIOI'! AiID TRAiniliG 



A typical cadre v/i 11 be made uo of about sixteen people^ eight student 
interns and eiglit cxoeriencGd educators from the school. The intern 
members will be selected by the special program directors and ti^e ad- 
ministrative staff. Tiie experioncod teachers v-ill be selected by the 
principal and the administrative staff. Both will be selected to 
represent many different roles in the school. A typical cadre v/ould 
looL something like this: 



CADRE iie;;dcrs 



IiiTEPiiS"^' ^ EXPERIEHCED 

i!AT social studies 
. iAT social " studies 
i'lAT math 
1V\T English 

psychological specialist 
:;AT chemistry 
adult educator 
social service v/orker 



The cadre training i/ill begin by learning about the things that will 
help the cadre operate successfully, 'lost of the early subject matter 
vn'll be planned and presented by the University staff. As the training 
continues 5 less and less i/ill be planned by the staff, more and more 
by the cadre itself. Gy the end of the second summer the cadre vn'll be 
v/orking independently 9 deciding for themselves vhat resource people can 
hoi p^ them in vHiat i/ays. 
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Principal 

Counselor 

Librarian 

math teacher 

biology teacher 

math teacher 

social studies teacher 

English teacher 
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. CADRl TRAMiriG: 

TilE FIRST SU!;:'E!VPR0ORAi» 
(Following tho yccir of specialist trciininq for students) 

The summer training nronram brines toriethor different people from 
dfijffo rent roles in different settings! It is an intensive program to 
prfepnro these people to v/ork v/ell together to Improve inner-city education-. 



me first summer program durinq the summer of 1960 had four main 
Qomponents: 

1. Careful studv of the nature of the community 

2. Analysis of curriculur:i nroblcnis vn'tiiin disciplines and 
across disciplines. 

3. Training in groun process 
I licro-teaching as a means of studying tiie process of 
instruction. 

THE SECOilD YEAP^ PROGRAM: 



As the cadre begins its i.'ork in the school, it viill become more auton 
omous. During the month of September as members are beninning the 
school year, there villi be no active program. Late in September or 
early in Octobers the cadre will begin its work as a group. That 
v/ork will be under the umbrella of a University course (in 1968-69 
numbered education 4383 461). Students v/ill be formally registered 
with tuition paid by the FTPP. Experienced teachers vn'll be paid for 
tho course as inservice training; if they desire University credit 
for the course they must pay for it at the extension rate of 1/ 



2 tuition. 



The nature of the course will be determined by tv;o sources: norms 
defined by the staff; problems and actions determined by the cadre 
members, ilorms defined by the staff for the 19G8-G9 cadres included: 

1 . Cross -role 

a. Continuina analysis of groun process under the direction 
of a group process observer 

b. Specification of individual professional problem.s 

c. Determination of common problems, within the cadre 

d. Determination of in-cadre and out-of-cadre resources 
for problem attack. 

2. Curriculum 

a. In-rolo cooperation and critinuing beti/een interns and 
experienced teachers. 

b. Identification and attack of curriculum problems common to 
the cadre and the inner-city school 

c. Continuinn study of curriculum problems within each 
discipline 

3. Time commitment of aooroximately four hours per v/eek for 

■ formal -Groun activities 



THE SECOilD SUi):iER PROGRA: 
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The nature 
weaknesses 



of this program will 
and strengths of the 



be determined 
cadres in tho 



from the evaluation 
schools t\ns year. 



of 
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ADULT EDUCATIOil PROGRA.i 



This two-yoar program is for studGnts vn'th a Bachelor's or a 
Master's dogrGo, One can v/ork toward^ a Master's degree (the first one 
oir a second one),, and/or a Certificate of Advanced Studies, and/or a 
Ph.D. It prepares them to become adult education specialists,' During 
the first year, they take courses and seminars in adult educations, 
courses in the major disciplines of education and the social sciences. 
During the second year, they v/ork in the schools half-time, continue 
the seminar in adult education, and continue to meet degree 
requirements. 

VnSlER OF ARTS IN TEACHING FROGRAfi 

This two-year program is for liberal arts graduates. The program 
prepares them to be secondary teachers in fields of English^ social 
studies, art, foveign language, mathematics 9 geography, library 
science, physics, chemistry, or biology. During the first year, they 
take academic courses in their teaching field and specially designed 
courses in education. During the second year, they teach two-fifths- 
time as interns, take a seminar in education, v/rite a ilaster of Arts 
in Teaching paper, and v;ork as cadre members. At the end of the two 
years, they receive a iiaster of Arts in Teaching degree and are 
qualified for certification in almost every state. 

ilASTER OF SCIENCE Ir! TEACHING PROGRAH 

This one-year program is for liberal arts graduates or 
experienced teachers. The program prepares them to become elementary 
teachers. During the fir?;t year they take seminars in the 
discipline of education, seminars in subject matter, a practicum, and 
student teaching. During the summer of the first year they v/rite a 
iiaster's thesis which completes the requirements for the Master of 
Science in Vf^aching degree. During the second year they teach half- 
time, take a course in discipline, "and v/ork as cadre members. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SPECIALIST PROGRAil 

This too-year program is for liberal arts graduates. The program 
prepares them to 'become social psychological specialists to enhance 
interpersonal and cooperative communication and to facilitate inter- 
group problem management in the school. During the first year they 
take courses in general education, courses in educational and social 
psychology, and carry out observations in schools. During the second 
year they v/ork in the schools half-time, take a course and practicum 
each quarter, and v/ork as cn':!:^o members. After completion of a 
comprehensive examination and a ilaster's thesis, they receive a 
ilaster of Arts degree in educational psychology. Chicago Public 
School certification requirements for the role of psychological 
specialist are not as yet prepared. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAi' 

This two-year program is for liberal arts graduates. The program 
prepares them to become case, group, or community social v/orkers. 
During the first year they take courses in social welfare policy and 
services, personality, basic methods of social v/ork, and field v/ork. 
During the second year they v/ork in the school half-time, take three 
courses each quarter and v/ork as cadre members. At the end of tv/o 
years, they receive a i-aster of Arts degree in social work. 



APPEfiDIX C 



CHRONOLOGICAL CHART OF THE FTPP Ifl OPERATIOil 
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APPENDIX D 



CHART Oil THE ORGAfllZATIOUAL IIIPLEIiEiJTATIOf! 
OF THE CONCEPTUAL GOALS 
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APPENDIX E 



CROSS-ROLE TRAIillilG Ah'D THE FORimTION 
OF PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 



This statement of cross-role traininn was formulated before the FTPP 
started and it is the basis of cross-role training. There have been 
modifications but the theory is essentially the same 



G6 



The nonl of this nrcnram is collaboration amono nrofossionals in t'lG 

public schools to define and solve educational Droblemsi collaboration 
amonq the professional traininn programs in the University for the traininci 
of such professionals is the means. TlirouglV cross-role trainino each 
professional group will gain ne'i perceptions of the roles, of the other 
grouns and neiv knowledge about v;ays to communicate and to v/ork v/ith thm. 
Through planning for cross-role trainings the respective staffs of the 
professional training programs vn'll gain new insights into the essential 
catholicity of their intentions and the complementarity of their efforts. 
These nev; perceptions imply modifications of training plans, methods 9 
and 'goals. Specifically, commitment to cross-role training for collabora- 
tion involves some loss of pronrar.iatic autonomy. 

The sequence of training to develop competent and collaborative 
behavior among professionals has three phases (see Figure 1). The first 
stage is one of specialized role training. Here a teacher trainee, for 
example, learns some important specialized functions of the teaching 
role. Trainees in adult education, psychology^ and administration also 
receive their ov/n specialized training during the first year of the 
program. The first phase of'training is the phase of specialized role 
training .* 

The second phase brings the four professional role groups together 
for cross-role training. Cross-role seminar-practicums occupy eight 
of the tv/elve quarter courses during the second year, after an initial 
quarter course in the last part of the first year. This phase of 
training is the phase of cross-role training . 

I The third phase is a placement phase, uhere cross-role professional 
groups (sometimes referred to as "cadres;') of from eight to twelve 
members are employed and placed as groups in a school. In this phase 
each member of the group assumes full professional responsibility in the 
school. The University continues consultative and educational sunport 
only to a limited degree; the cadre is noi/ .assumed to be on its own 

^Because conceptions of orofessional roles in schools will undoubtedly 
change as a result of later, cross-role and group placement experiences, 
the nature of specialized role training will also be modified from year to 
year. 
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resources. This phase is the phase of cadre placement . 



Phase I: Specialized Role Training 

In preparation for the cross-role experiences each of the special 
programs will focus on three kinds 0I; role training. First, each will 
provide special trainim, e.g., courses in the disciplines for ilAT 
students. Second, each i/ill provide, traininn in the foundations of 
education V e.g. 5 Dsychology, sociology, history, etc. Third, each v/ill 

i 

Offer opportunities for appropriate skill training, e.g., student teaching 
in the FIST program, oracticum in the psychological specialists program. 

Phase II: Cross-Role Training 

Cross-role seminar-practicums v/ill have (1) substantive content- -o.g. , 
theory of classroom management; theory of inquiry; communication patterns 
across roles and social strata; conceptualization of the formal properties 
of problems from several philosophical viewpoints; social systems theory; 
and interpersonal theory; (2) data-gathering and data-interpretation 
exercises— e.g. , observation of cross-role communication patterns in 
local schools; Flanders-Amidon analyses of classroom interactions; inter- 
viewing school staff members, parents, and children as to the key 
difficulties standing in the way of better education; observation of 
crisis management in schools; (3) interpersonal and professional skill 
traininq- -e,g. , the interview; microteaching; observation and practice 
in the helping relation; role playing, simulation, and in-basket 
exercises in supervision, negotiating a role, and providing confronting 
feedback in ways the feedback can be used; (4) both between-group and 
v/i thin-group process analysis and conflict manaqement- -e.q. , inter-group 
competition and negotiating exercises; t-group training; observation and 
practice at work-group member and leader functions in work groups; and 
(5) comprehensive projects for in-service and other, training purposes- - 
e.g., videotapes of the cross-role team^s dramatized portrayal of the adult 
social system in a given school and school community; a training interven- 
tion by one team for other teams: a curriculum-instructional package for a 
particular classroom, derived from a diagnosis of the requirements of that . 
classroom as a social system. 
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4 i 5 ! C 

Cross-Role Cadre Preparation 

7 • C . ! 9. 



Cadre Placement 



Figure 1. Generalized schema of the three phases of traininq 
for inner-city specialists. 
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Cross-role exnoriences will involve participant observation in the 
concentric settings of school, community, and city. Participants in these 
prenaratory cross-i ole seminars v/ill have been selected from students work- 
inq for decirees in the several role training nroqrams. An additional source, 
of recruitment, especially for the administrative components of the cadre, 
is the sabbatical leave available to staff members from the Chicago Public 
Schools. As they work toqether on educational problems in the concentric 
settings, participants in the seminar will analyze the individual and role 
relationships developing among them. Thus, they will learn the rudiments of 
a cross-role approach to problem solving in the inner-city school. In terms 
derived from their study .of both themselves and the concentric settings, they 
might well begin to develop an understanding of the kinds of flexibility and 
degrees of freedom of action existing in the public school; an av^areness 
of the resources available within the system and the community for use in 
local schools; an understanding of the problems involved in organizing and 
maintaining a complex system such as the Chicago Public Schools-, and a know- 
ledr;o of ;tho formal relationships in the system (superintendent - district 
superintendent - school principal - teacher - teacher aide). 

As a Phase II measure to nronaro for the inevitable tensions generated 
in Phase III when group (the cadre) with one history and set of norms be- 
comes closely associated with a group (placement school faculty) with another 
history and set of norms ^ we hone to involve cadre and other receiving school 
staff members in the mutual design of and participation in activities to 
exoand awareness of inner-city school pressures and community life, there 
have already been requests from faculty members from* one potential receiv- 
ing school for this kind of mutual training enterprise. Such activities 
would bo carried out in the latter Dart of Phase II. They would include 

sominar-practicums for skill training and problem solving of the kind 

\ ' ■ 

described above. 

Phase HI: Cadre Placement 

Two years of ugiversity-centerod training lead to a third year of 
training that is clearly training in residence. The two years of non-resi- 
dent training have as their whole purpose the development of effective pro- 
fessional grouos with competent group members . The third year's purpose 
is to tost and improve the group's effectiveness. Part of the group's 
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effectiveness, of course, is the extent to which it can retain its prob- 
lem-sol vinq, power without rbecominq the ob.iect of suspicion, without exces- 

sive violation of norms nlroady onoratinq in the host school, and without / 

bccomifrg'l'ncapsulatGd and isolated from the rest of the school staff. ^' 
In order to insure competent . cadre membership, three selection points • 
in the first, two years are contemnlated. The first selection is our initial 
recruitment of students to the educational quadrangles at the university. 
The second selection point is in the winter of the first year^ where cross- 
role trainees will be recruited. Mot all specialized role trainees will 
opt for cross-role training and perhaps not all of those who opt for it 
will be selected. A third point of selection will occur in the winter and 
soring quarters of the seconds cross-role phase, in the actual formation of 
cadres in preparation for nlacement in the autumn. The spring and summer 
quarters of the cross-role phase will be increasingly devoted to cadre train- 
ing. 

Me should emnhasize here that students (and professionals in service) 
from the various specializations will be recruited to the program at various 
points in time. A psychological specialist, for examples may join a cross- 
role seminar and a professional group after two year of special field 
traininq while an elementary teacher in training may make a similar commit- 
ment after only one year of study. Teachers presently at v/ork in receiving 
schools may not participate in either special field or cross-role training, . 
yet may join the professional aroup for total faculty traininq several months 
before the professional grouD is nlacod in the receiving school . Some par- 
ticipants in cross-role seminars may choose not to join professional groups 
for the practicum stage and placement in inner-city schools . 

Interaction among cadre members will become less and less cadre-cen- 
tered and more and more school -centered as the Phase III year, proceeds. Here^ 
as in the cross-role training phase, there will be supporting persons from 
the University to help the cadre understand and deal vnth the tensions that 
arise from placement of the cadre in the school. The initiative for seek- 
ing such help, however 5 will be with the cadre itself. It is essential 
that mGmb»-;rs be able to deal with the inevitable group tensions associated 
with cadre placement in such a way as to integrate the cadre into the school 
and to preventHts isolation from the rest of the faculty. It is essential, 
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also, that the cadre have within it the capability of calling for help with 
its inter-qroup problems v^hen it needs it. Resources for such help will exist 
within the school staff at large, but will be specially available from the 
University during the first year of Phase III. 

Cadre Operation and Evaluation 

Phase III is essentially an open-ended nhase, beginning with placement 
and continuing throughout the life of cadres and their subsequent transfor- 
mations and influences in the receivinq school. The first yc^ar of a cadre's 
onerations will be crucial for its subsequent form and effects. Evaluation 
of the cadre will begin inimediately upon placement concentrating on the 
processes and relations among cadre members and on the relation between the 
cadre and'the rest of the faculty and it will continue, for tv/o years be- . 
yond the first., placement, year concentrating on attrition from cadre 
ranks, dissemination of norms or techniques to other staff members, and pu- 
nil achievement. 

Some details about the first year of cadre life may be hazarded. There 
will be conflict between a nressuro away from interaction among the cadre 
members because of role-^^oecific tasks and a pressure tov^ard tight, in-group 
interaction for support of norms and techniques that are strange to other 
members. But continuous vieokly meetings.; interspersed with more frequent 
contact informally 9 will serve to orient and supnort practical action alter- 
natives for role-specific demands. Such meetinqs should also yield the for- 
mation of major problems and the development of action proposals for dealing 
with them, as the year proceeds. Some collaborative development of curricu- 
lum materials will undoubtedly take place. We can also anticipate dissemina- 
tion of materials and practices fro;7i host school staff to cadre staff mem- 
bers as conscious attempts are made by cadre members to v^ork with non-cadre 
staff in the improvement of their (cadre members*) teaching, consulting, and 
administrative responsibilities. 



APPENDIX F 
CONFLICTS* 



♦"Conflicts v/cis written in 1969. It is an imnortant statement in terms 
of the problems which can develon in the conceotion and operation of an 
exnerimental program. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The foregoing general description of the program suggests that changes 
in program planning and operation ;aco needed. In order to accomplish this 
it will be useful to describe the difficulties in terms of conflicts. These 
conflicts arising from difference in point of view and in qoal direction may 
be classified as conflicts in time scheduling, program focus^ decision making, 
and budget, 

PROBLEMS OF TIME CONFLICT 

The majority of students who participate in the Ford Training and Place- 
ment Program are in the MAT orogram which prepares teachers in the various 
high school disciplines,^ Because of this fact, in olanninq the framework of 
the program with respect to course offerings and time schedules, the MAT pro- 
gram was taken as the model which needed to bo modified in order to develop 
one appropriate for the Ford Training and Placement Program, It was assumed 
that the other trainina programs; which include MST, Psychological Specialist, 
Adult Education, and Social Work; would then adapt their programs to fit this 
model. Such an approach seemed practical since the MAT program v/as a two-year 
program while the MST program was a four-quarter pronram and could thus be 
extended to fit the new plans, and the other programs could be planned to fit 
the model so developed. It was decided that the first year would be made 
up of academic programs devoted to each student's discipline. The summer 
after that the ensuing three regular quarters, and the second summer^would 
include the internship, the seminar to develop the cadre through the cross- 
role concept and the writing of the master's paper. The difficulty with 
adding the cadre activities tothe MAT second year had to do with the fact 
that the MAT students already ahd a full work load which included a three- 
fifths teaching load at a local high school, a continuing seminar which in- 
cluded Saturday meetings and conferences with individual subject coordinators, 
research and writing of a Master's paoer, and, in some cases, taking courses 
in their discipline. The MAT students thus had their time schedules filled 
v/ith three-fifths devoted to the teachinn internship and two-fifths devoted 
to seminar and academic work. This schedule is illustrated in figure one. 

In order to provide time for cadre activities and the Cross-role Seminar 
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it was decided to reduce the time allotted to the internship. This was possible 
since the time devoted to this nhase was at lor-\st Tifty percent nroatcr;than 
is required for corti^fi cation in any state. An early plan for this envisioned 
reducinc) the internship to two-fifths and us inn the remaining three-fifths for 
Cross-role Seminar activities, a oracticum, and work with coordinators. The 
two summer quarters vjere added in order to give more time for this. This plan 
is illustrated in Fiqure two. 

This plan did not give a clear picture of what time would be available for 
work with coordinators or on tfie master's naner. Thus, a clearer nlan was de- 
vised which reduced the time devoted to cross-role activities and separated 
them from the activities nertaininq to each discipline. This is illustrated y 
in fiaure three. In this plan the two-fifths time for the internship is spread 
over the three quarters makinq-M t more compatible with the needs of the 
school; tv/o-fifths of the time durino the reqular school year remains avail- 
able for v/ork with coordinators and on the master's paper, and one-fifth 
of the time plus the two summers is reserved for the work of the cadres includ- 
ing the Cross-role Seminar. This was the model under which specific planning 
for the first summer program was undertaken. 

After this nlanninq was undenvay, it was pronosed by curriculum coordi- 
nators and approved by the Executive Committee that a special curriculum 
component for the Ford Training and Placement Program should be constituted 
which would become part of the second year program. Through negotiation 
with those dcvelonipq the summer program, it was agreed that half the time 
v/ould be given to a curriculum seminar. This became the model for the entire 
year and thus the plan which is being used gives two-fifths of the time to 

the internship* one-half of the time to curriculum and work in the special 

field and one-tenth of the time to the cadre activities and the Cross-role 
Program. This is illustrated in Finure four. 

To summarize this progression, consider the plan shown in figure two 
v/hich gives three-fifths of the time to the Cross-role Seminar and related 
activities which will include activities in each disciplines but as a part 
of the Ford Program rather than as a nart of the reqular MAT program* By 
the. time it was . operational , the olan had become that shown in figure five 
whore the regular MAT seminar was required of the Ford Training and Place- 
ment Program students and the one-fifth of the time gained was divided be- 
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FTPP MAT Second Year 
(Earl.y Plan) 
(May, 1967) 
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FTPP MAT Second Term 
(Later Plan) 
(May, 1968) 
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FYPP MAT Second Year 

(ActuiT!! Program) 
(June, 1968) 
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twGGn the Cross-rolG Seminar and a Curriculum Seminar. It m^iy be rGcalled 
,that..a key point of the orininal thesis unon which this oroqram was based 
' was an assumntion that training for teachers in inner-city schools needed 
to bo different from that qiven to those plannino to teach in the suburbs. 
Instead of givinq differont traininq wg are qivinn the same training to all 
and then sunerimpos.inq additional work for those planning to v-^ork in the 
inner-city. This additional work includes some cross-role training and 
attemnts to build a cohesive qroun within the school with skills and con- 
fidence to work for change. ,^.lso added is additional v/ork-fn the area of 
teachino and in general curriculum Issues. 

The Cross-role Seminar is seen by cadre members and staff of the Uni- 
versity as greater than one-tenth of the nroqram; this means that time re- 
quirements, commitment, andcxnectations are greater. It should also be 
noted that for the flAT's in the Ford Traininq and Placement Program the " 
internshin;: load that they carry is not fifty percent less than that carried 
by other llAT's as is suggested by the use of two-fifths and three-fifths 
time to describe them. The HAT' s in the. Ford Traininq and Placement Program 
teach two classes instead of three as do the other MAT*Sv but in addition^ 
they all have a division or home room which gives a great deal of added re- 
soonsibility. The ilST teachers and the students in the special fields are . 
committed to spending half of their time in the classroom or in the field 
and thus they too have a. load which is greater than one hundred percent. 
It might be fair to say that the nroqram expectations of the cadre members 
arc for six-fifths of the program. 
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Calendar of FTPP Activities for MovombGr, 1969 
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